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HENRY EVANS ON HIS 
BLACK TOM POSITION 


Says It’s Duty of Continental Group 
to Discharge Full Obligations 
to Assured 








DECLARES POSITION IS NOT NEW 





Protection By Subrogation From 
Losses Due to Explosion Hazard— 
Fight Wrongdoers 





Upon his return to New York City 
this week, Henry Evans, president of 
the Continental Insurance Company, 
was asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
if he cared to make any statement re- 
garding the attitude of the Continental 
with reference to the Black Tom Island 
losses. As will be recalled the Con- 
tinental group in last week’s papers 
printed an advertisement reading as 
follows: 

Black Tom Island disaster. The 
Continental Insurance Co., Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire Insurance Co., Ameri- 
can Eagle Fire Insurance Co., 
Henry Evans, President, 80 Maiden 
Lane, paid their losses in full. 
Other companies are offering to 
compromise at 90 per cent. to 82% 
per cent. 

Statement By Mr. Evans 

Mr. Evans made the following state- 
ment to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“I have just returned to the office 
after an absence of ten days and am 
much pressed for time, and can only 
say that we paid our Black Tom losses 
for the same reason that we paid the 
San Francisco losses and pay all losses 
to honest claimants, cash without dis- 
count, because we believe it to be our 
duty to discharge our full obligation to 
our policyholders. 

“To the extent that this loss was 
due to the explosion hazard we have 
protected ourselves by taking subroga- 
tion, and our fighting will be with the 
wrongdoers, whoever they may be, and 
not with those who bought indemnity 
from us. 

Nothing New in Position 

“This position is not a new one, but 

has been occupied by us for many 


years in the past to my personal 
knowledge, and will be maintained as 
Icng as I am in control.” 





SOME OTHERS PAY 
The Eastern Underwriter has been 
informed that a number of other com- 
panies have paid Black Tom losses. 
The complications in this loss, particu- 
larly regarding subrogation, are grow- 
ing. 
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“ Che largest fire insurance company in America” 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


DAY 0) 50 


Cash Capital, $6,000,000 
ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE. 





Automobile Registered Mail 
Commissions Rents 

Hail Sprinkler Leakage 
Marine—Inland-Ocean Tourists’ Baggage 
Parcel Post Use and Occupancy 
Profits Windstorm 
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North British 


Established 1809 


and Mercantile 


Entered United States 


ores Insurance Co. 





Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


“FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES.” 
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SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


HE SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 
i transacted business solely under its own corporate 


name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 
subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 


not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. The 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 
fire insurance companies. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











NEW AGENCY OFFICERS’ 
ASSOCIATION FORMED 


Name Executive Committee of Seven— 
Membership Composed of One 
Representative from Each Co. 








IMPROVE QUALITY OF AGENTS 





Sixty-Eight Companies at Organiza- 
tion Meeting—Addressed by 
Two Commissioners 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 

Chicago, Oct. 16—A permanent or- 
ganization of the superintendents of 
agents or other field supervising of- 
ficers of the companies was effected at 
the meeting held at the La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, this week. The organization 
will be known as “The Association of 
Life Agency Officers.” 


Objects Stated 

The object of the association as 
adopted in the by-laws reads: “The 
object of this association shall be the 
consideration and interchange of opin- 
ion upon matters pertaining to the 
betterment of the selling department of 
life insurance through the improvement 
in the quality of men who enter the 
business through the elimination of 
those who bring discredit to it and 
through study of methods of selection 
and training of life insurance sales- 
men.” 


Membership Conditions 

The membership is to consist of one 
representative for each legal reserve 
life insurance company subscribing to 
the association with an alternate to be 
designated by the company in the event 
of the inability of the regular repre- 
sentative to attend. Such representa- 
tive and alternate to include the agency 
officer, superintendent of agents, or 
other agency official designated by the 
company. 

The organization will consist of an 
executive committee of seven repre- 
sentatives, the committee to select a 
chairman who will act in this capacity 
for one year. 

Winslow Russell was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee at its 
first meeting in the evening following 
the regular sessions, 


Hear Salesmanship Talks 

The association was addressed at thé 
afternoon session by Rufus M. Potts, 
superintendent of insurance of Illinois, 
on “The Kind of Life Insurance Agent 
I Like to Meet”; Dr. F. L. Wells, of the 
McLean Hospital, Waverly, Mass., on 
“Methods in the Selection of Salesmen,” 
and Superintendent of Insurance Walter 
K. Chorn of Missouri. D. M. Barrett, 
of the World’s Salesmanship Congress, 
also spoke. 


Personnel of Executive Committee 


The executive committee, in which is 
vested full authority in the association's 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Life Insurance Primer 


By William Alexander 


IN PREPARATION FOR TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS 








Equitable Society’s Secretary Tells 
The Eastern Underwriter Inter- 
esting Story About New Work 





At the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Life Underwriters’ Association in 
St. Louis, it was announced that the 
committee on education had requested 
William Alexander, secretary of the 
Fquitable Life Assurance Society, of 
New York, to write a primer, or ele- 
mentary text book, on life insurance, 
and that he had consented to under- 
teke this work. It was further an- 
nounced that the book was approach- 
ing completion, and that it would be 
published under the auspices of the 
association. 

Mr. Alexander is a life-long student 
of insurance and one of the most able 
writers on insurance topics in Amer- 
ica. He was seen this week by a rep- 
resentative of The Eastern Under- 
writer and asked if he would be 
willing to give the readers of this pa- 
pér some advance information regard- 
ing the character and scope of the 
book. 


Aim and Scope of the Book 


“My aim,” he said, “has been to 
write a book so clear and simple that 
the man who knows nothing about life 
insurance can grasp every statement 
made and may be given a clear under- 
standing of all that the average lay- 
man wants to know, or-needs to know 
about life insurance.” 

The interviewer then proceeded, the 
questions and answers being given 
herewith: 

“Is the book intended exclusively for 
the general public?” 

“No. It is only incidentally designed 
for the enlightenment of laymen. It is 
primarily an elementary text book for 
those who are beginning the study of 
life insurance in schools and colleges, 
and for those who are identified, or 
expect to be identified, with insurance 
work in the office or in the field.” 


Its Appeal to Insurance Salesmen 


“What practical value will it have for 
the insurance salesman?” 

“If I have succeeded in what I have 
attempted, it will give the agent all 
the information and instruction hé 
needs—in addition to that furnished by 
the company with which he is identi- 
fied—to make him a thoroughly effi- 
cient and successful salesman. 


“It is not designed for any one class 
of students exclusively, but it is more 
important for the agent to be a stu- 
dent of life insurance than for the 
business man, or the member of a col- 
lege class or the investor in life in- 
surance.” 

“You say the book is a primer?” 

“Yes, it is a primer and something 
more. Its title is, ‘What Life Insur- 
ance is, and What it Does,’ and its sub- 
title is, ‘A Primer for Laymen and 
Students.’” 

“With your long experience as the 
author of books on life insurance you 
have undoubtedly found the writing of 
a primer an easy task.” 

“IT cannot quite assent to that. It 
has long been my wish, amounting to 
an ambition to write a real life insur- 
ance primer. Yet I regard it as an 
almost impossible undertakiag. 

“IT have always contended that the 
strongest argument in favor of life in- 
surance field work is that it is a hard 
business—that it develops and stimu- 
lates the powers and energies of strong 
men. In the same way the man who 
enjoys literary work and seeks to gain 
a reputation in that direction, takes, or 
should take, far more interest in solv- 
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ing difficult problems than in doing 
work that is obviously easy.” 
Why Most “Primers” Fail 

“Why is the writing of a primer a 
difficult task?” 

“There are many reasons. The writ- 
er of a primer on any intricate subject 
is expected to give clear and simple 
explanation to readers who know 
nothing about the subject, in language 
which they can understand. This is 
almost as difficult to do as it would be 
for a Frenchman to convey informa- 
tion in his own language to an English- 
man who had never studied French. 
It is very difficult to explain technical 
matters fully without the employment 
of technical phrases. And yet if tech- 
nical phrases are used the ordinary 
reader will not understand them. 

“Most primers are inadequate for one 
or more of the following reasons: They 
are so condensed that the effect on the 
mind of the-reader is not unlike the 
effect which would be produced on his 


body if he should attempt to drink, un- 
diluted, a large quantity of concentra- 
ted extract of beef. Or, the explana- 
tions may be so fragmentary that the 
reader will quickly lose the thread of 
the discourse. A chain of reasoning 
has no strength unless the links are 
joined together. A series of detached 
unrelated links can have no sustaining 
power. 

“But the chief weakness in such 
books is usually due to the fact that 
the writers, in the effort to be clear 
and simple, fail to give thorough ex- 
planations. Their writings can be 
readily. understood because they only 
skim over the surface; because they 
sidestep the serious difficulties. Con- 
sequently their explanations do not 
always explain. 

“Many writers of primers failed for 
reasons that are the opposites of those 
I have mentioned. Such writers, in- 
stead of trying, as they should, to be 
clear and simple, are thinking more of 
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their own credit than their service to 
the public. They imagine that if their 
writings do not exhibit their learning 
and erudition, their reputation will 
suffer. 

“The result is that their readers may 
get the impression that they have great 
learning and high authority. But the 
readers may fail to understand what 
the writers are talking about.” 

Why He Was Asked to Write It 

“Have you overcome these difficul- 
ties?” 

“That remains to be seen. I think I 
have. I take it for granted that the 
Underwriters’ Association invited me 
to write this book because of a conver- 
sation which I had with Mr. Edward 
A. Woods of Pittsburgh a year or two 
ago. I happened to be talking to him 
about the education of life insurance 
field men, and then told him that for 
many years I had been thinking about 
writing a primer, and had been gather- 
ing material, and had been reviewing 
the educational work I had done in the 
past, so as to fit myself for such an 
undertaking. 

“Later on the need for an elemen- 
tary book on life insurance became ob- 
vious to the association’s committee on 
education, and Mr. Woods, who is a 
member of that committee, probably 
remembered what I had said to him on 
that subject.” 


(Continued on page 6) 





CONNECTICUT MEN MEET 





Underwriters’ Association Holds First 
Fall Meeting at Hartford—Promi- 
nent Life Men Present 





The first fall meeting of the Con- 
necticut Life Underwriters’ Association 
was held last- week at the Hartford 
Club. There were addresses by Wins- 
low Russell, agency manager of the 
Phoenix Mutual, and Lee C. Robens, 
general agent of the New England Life 
Insurance. Company. Both gave their 
impressions of the twenty-seventh na- 
tional association convention, which 
they attended in St. Louis. Mr. Russell 
urged that the association become ac- 
tive toward increasing its membership. 
He thought it would be well for all 
companies, when issuing a license to a 
new agent, to require that he become 
a member of some life underwriters’ 
association. Mr. Robens told of the 
value to be derived by attending a na- 
tional convention and hoped the Con- 
necticut association would make plans 
to establish a fund for the purpose of 
guaranteeing the attendance of a full 
delegation from the Connecticut asso- 
ciation at the next annual convention, 
at New Orleans. It is understood that 
the executive committee will. take 
action on the matter and report recom- 
mendations later. 


Others to speak were: Robert W. 
Huntington, Jr., president of the Con- 
necticut General Life; G. E. Bulkley, 
secretary of the same company, and 
A. C. Edmonds and Harry A. Hopf of 
the Phoenix Mutual. It is planned to 
hold the next meeting in New Haven 
the second Tuesday in November. 
Members were present from all parts 
of the State at last week’s meeting. 





INTERSTATE LIFE INVOLVED 





President of Reno Company Disappears 
With Portion of Funds—Secretary 
Accuses General Manager 





A. G. Crane, president and promoter 
of the Interstate Life of Reno, Nevada, 
has disappeared, leaving the affairs of 
the Company in an involved condition, 
according to A. W. Stowe, secretary of 
the Company. 

Mr. Stowe caused the arrest of H. 
Howard Dunbar, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Company, on the 
charge that he had embezzled certain 
of the Company’s funds. Mr. Dunbar 
bas been released on bail and is await- 
ing trial. 
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ife Men Everywhere 
™ Join Ge Sales Clubs 


LOCAL CLUB LAUNCHED AT 
MEETING IN WALDORF 


E. A. Woods, N..A. Hawkins, Hugh 
Chalmers and President Allen, 
of Pyrene Co., Speak 








The more-efficient salesmanship cam- 
paign, which is sweeping America like 
a prairie fire, has resulted in the 
formation of twenty-two sales clubs in 
that number of cities since the World’s 
Salesmanship Congress met in Detroit 
last July. 

The New York Club, formally organ- 
ized at a meeting in the Waldorf-As- 
toria on Wednesday night, will prob- 
ably have a large club house inside of 
a few months, and before very long 
will be larger than the City Club of 
Boston, which boasts 5,000 members. 


In the New York Sales Club a large 
number will be life insurance men. 


The Speakers 


The meeting Wednesday night had 
as its magnets E. A. Woods, of Pitts- 
burgh; Norville A. Hawkins, who gets 
a royalty of $1 a car as sales manager 
of the Ford Motor Car Co., and, there- 
fore, made $540,000 last year; Hugh 
Chalmers, the motor car manufacturer 
who is a past master at the art of 
training salesmen; and President Allen, 
of the Pyrene Co. (fire extinguisher), 
introduced as “the thirty-two year old 
president of a $2,000,000 corporation.” 

Seattered throughout the ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria among the 1,500 
sales heads and salesmen present were 
a great many of the best known life 
and casualty insurance men of the city. 
On the platform sat O. S. Rogers, of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life, active in the 
organization of the new club. 


Rush to Support Club 


It was announced that the life mem- 
berships would be sold for $250; sus- 
taining memberships for $50, and regu- 
lar individual memberships for $10. A 
representative of the Aetna Life im- 
mediately ‘bought a sustaining member- 
ship. A representative of the Travel- 
ers bought a life membership. The 
Aetna man then announced that his 
Company would change to a life mem- 
bership. This seemed to tie the Trav- 
elers and the Aetna in the support of 
the new club, whereupon Perez F. 
Huff, general agent, who sat in a box, 
arose and said he would buy a sus- 
taining membership. While the Aetna 
crowd—there were almost a dozen 
present—was getting ready to come 
back at Huff, Lawrence Priddy, presi- 
dent of the New York association, arose 
and suggested that everybody who 
wanted to join the club should write 
his name on cards that were being dis- 
tributed. At the time men in all parts 
of the room were on their feet clamor- 
ing to join. 


Life Insurance Members 


‘Before Priddy’s motion prevailed the 
following life men or concerns joined: 

C. B. Knight, Union Central; Ives & 
Myrick, Mutual Life; Martin T. Flan- 
agan, Equitable; E. B. Lombard, Penn 
Mutual; Charles R. Steele, agent; W. 
D. Edelson, Equitable; L. H. Andrews, 
Phoenix Mutual. 

“T can see right now,” declared the 
chairman, “that the life insurance fra- 
ternity will be active and some pump- 
kins in this organization.” 

Most of the speakers made the point 
that the problem of production (manu- 
facturing) in this country was no prob- 
lem at all, but distribution was some- 
thing where all hands needed to get 
together and improve matters. Haw- 
kins, who said he started life as a 
public accountant, in which profession 
he was continually amazed at the 
sights of inefficiency in concerns whose 


books he was examining, told what the 
Ford Company had done in training 
men. One interesting thing he said 
was that out of 30,000 men in Detroit 
only one has been discharged by the 
Ford Company in six months. Allen, a 
gentleman with a most engaging per- 
sonality, made a fine talk for sales co- 
operation. 


When Woods was announced the life 
men present decided to show the crowd 
what they thought of their star and 
they raised the roof. Inspired by the 
type of men before him Mr. Woods 
proceeded to make a speech which 
carried all before him. Even the news- 
paper reporters grew interested (there 
were sixteen of them present, but the 
city editors didn’t find room for any 
story the next morning). One new 
point brought out by Mr. Woods was 
an advocacy of physical examination 
of men before hiring them. 





POLICYHOLDERS’ BUREAU 


Established By George Washington 
Life—Aid to Payment. of Future 
Premiums 





The George Washington Life, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., has established for the 
benefit of its policyholders a deparf- 
ment to be known as the Policyholders’ 
Savings Bureau, through the means of 
which a policyholder may, if he or she 
desires, provide by small deposits from 
time to time toward the payment of 
the next premium to become due. 

These deposits are not to be consid- 
ered aS premium payments nor are 
they accepted as a partial premium 
payment in any sense of the word, 
but the Company, through this bureau, 
merely constitutes itself custodian of 
such deposits and will await the writ- 
ten order of the policyholder at due 
date or in grace period to apply a de- 
posit to premium payment, or if not 
so applied for withdrawal of the funds 
deposited. In other words, such de- 
posits will not be considered as pre- 
miums paid in advance, nor in any 
way change the policy conditions. 





TAKE THEIR OWN MEDICINE 


Officers and Staff of Equitable Life of 
New York Carry Large Amounts 
on Own Lives 





Theodore M. Riehle, a New York City 
representative of the Equitable Life 
Assurance ‘Society, has written two 
applications for $25,000 on his own life. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
note that Equitable officers and em- 
ployes as well as field men carry con- 
siderable amounts of insurance with 
the Society. A recent injury shows the 
following amounts carried and this is 
believed to be an understatement be- 
cause it contains only amounts volun- 
tarily reported and does not include 
group insurance provided by the So- 
ciety for the clerical force: 

Directors (not officers) . . $3,846,040 

Officers 550,215 

Home Office employes... 414,441 





ANSWERS REINSURANCE QUERY 


The Fidelity Mutual gives the follow- 
ing answer to a query made about 
insurance: “Where the Company is 
called upon to issue an amount in ex- 
cess of its stated limit on one life, the 
excess ‘amount must be reinsured. As 
the disability benefit feature cannot be 
reinsured, agents should understand 
that this provision can be made to apply 
to the Company’s limit. The excess or 
reinsured amount will not include the 
disability provision.” 





MICHIGAN APPOINTMENT 
Warren A. Morley and William A. 
Coleman, trading as Morley & Coleman, 
have been made general agents for the 
Philadelphia Life for Southern Michi- 
gan. 


W. E. Bilheimer Goes 
to Franklin Life 


ST. LOUIS MAN TO BE SALES MAN- 
AGER OF THAT COMPANY 








An Inspired Personality Who Has Been 
A Production Wonder in Southwest 
Territory 





William E. Bilheimer, former inspec- 
tor of agencies of the Equitable Life 
at St. Louis, and president of the St. 
Louis Life Underwriters’ Association, 
whose resignation from the Equitable 
was one of the most interesting an- 
nouncements made at the convention 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, has announced his new con- 
nection. He goes with the Franklin 
Life, of Springfield, as sales manager. 


Started in Texas 


Mr. Bilheimer came out of the South- 
west where he developed a talent for 
production that was amazing. A steam- 
engine at work, his rugged personality 
bubbling over with intense enthusi- 
asms, a silver tongued talker if there 
ever was one, a figure seemingly per- 
petually ablaze with the spark of in- 
spiration, “Bill” (his universal cog- 
nomen) made an impress from the 
start. He began with the Equitable in 
Texas. That State he left because of 
the Robertson law. The Equitable 
transferred him to Little Rock, and in 
‘hat State he built up a $5,000,000 
agency in five years. The Society 
sent him to St. Louis, and with him 
went nineteen of his force with their 
families. It was an unique tribute to 
the man. The production in S+. Louis 
when he arrived was running $900,000 
annually. He built up a production 
of about $10,000,000 a year, and had 
four hundred producing agents when 
he resigned; quite a record for four 
years. Low lapse ratio and low mor- 
tality records were made. The reasons 
behind Mr. Bilheimer’s resignation 
from the Equitable were of a personal 
nature. 


Statement to Newspapers 


In a statement to the newspapers 
Mr. Bilheimer said: 

“For eight years Mr. Bilheimer has 
been working out certain selling plans 
and campaigns that are well known to 
the insurance fraternity. It is to seek 
an opportunity for the further develop- 
ment of these plans that he becomes 
sales manager for the Franklin Life. 
His headquarters will be in St. Louis 
and he will stimulate the entire Frank- 
lin Life force along the lines of educa- 
‘ion and inspiration.” 


NO SUCCESSOR TO BILHEIMER 
Vice-President John B. Lunger and 
Superintendent of agencies William E. 
Taylor are in St. Louis looking over 
the situation before taking any action 
in the appointment of a successor to 
William E. Bilheimer as general agent 
at St. Louis for the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. The office there is in 
charge of Leslie York, special field rep- 
resentative in that territory. 


$55,000 SINGLE PREMIUM POLICY 

The Bankers’ Life Company of Des 
Moines has issued a $55,000, single 
premium, twenty-year endowment pol- 
icy secured by M. L. Kuhns who repre- 
sents the Company in Springfield, Ill. 
The premium on this policy was 
$32,000. Mr. Kuhns wrote a total of 
$60,000 during the week when he land- 
ed the $55,000 policy. 








HEAR ABOUT BUSINESS CREDIT 
The District of Columbia Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association met at the Uni- 
versity Club, that city, on October 12th. 
William Henry White, formerly of 
the Corporation Counsel’s office, ad- 
dressed the meeting on “Life Insurance 
as Related to Business Credit.” 
Orville Drown, general agent. ofthe 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, presided. 


MAY NOW INSURE MINORS 





Superintendent Potts Rules Fraternals 
May Insure Whole Families— 
Long Sought By Associations 
Fraternals may hereafter insure 
minors in Illinois, Insurance Super- 
intendent Potts having just ruled to 
that effect. This action is the result 
of a conference with the executive 
committee of the Illinois Fraternal 
Congress and officials of the National 
Fraternal Congress. ‘the object, which 
is to secure whole family insurance, 
has long been sought by the fraternals. 
The National Fraternal Congress has 
been agitating whole family insurance, 
especially since the industrial life .n- 
surance companies started writing 
group insurance, which action was 
condemned by the fraternals on the 
ground that it was aimed at fraternal 

organizations. 

Superintendent Potts’ ruling is based 
on a decision of the Illinois Supreme 
Court in the case of the Chicago Mu- 
tual Indemnity Association vs. the 
State. 





GIVES $2,500 BONUS FUND 





Pacific Mutual Life Offering Bonuses 
for Business for Next Two 
Months 





The Pacific Mutual Life will distrib- 
ute cash bonuses to all agents—exclud- 
ing general agents—who write eight or 
more applications during October and 
November. That is only one applica- 
tion a week, but the participation of 
each agent will be in proportion to the 
number of policies or amount of busi- 
ness. 

The sum to be divided is $2,500. 
$1,500 of this will be set aside to be 
distributed pro rata according to the 
number of policies written, and the re- 
maining $1,000 will be distributed ac- 
cording to the amount of business. 

In this contest term business will not 
count and not more than one applica- 
tion on a life will be counted. Policies 
on the agent’s life will not be credited 
either. In the distribution of the sec- 
ond bonus fund, the leading 20 agents 
according to volume will get the money, 
so that these 20 will participate in both 
awards. 





NOW LIFE COMPANY ONLY 


American Assurance Company of Phil- 
adelphia Discontinues Health 
and Accident Business 
At a meeting ‘of the stockholders of 
the American Assurance Co. of Phila- 
delphia, it was voted to discontinue the 
writing of health and accident insur- 
ance and to amend its charter accord- 
ingly. This action of the stockholders 
has been approved by the necessary 
State authorities, and as the Company 
now stands, it is a life company only. 

The economies inaugurated by the 
new management when they assumed 
control nearly a year ago have resulted 
in the Company’s making a profit thus 

far during the current year. 


MURRAY GETS AM. BANKERS 


J. C. Murray to Represent Chicago 
Company in Western Penn- 
sylvania at Pittsburgh 


J. C. Murray, of Pittsburgh, who has 
represented the General Accident in 
Western Pennsylvania for the past four 
years for industrial business, has been 
appointed general agent for the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ of Chicago west of Pitts- 
burgh. He will continue his headquar- 
ters in the Farmers’ Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh. 

c. cC. Blevins, superintendent of 
agents for the Bankers’ Life of Des 
Moines is back at his desk again after 
an enforced vacation due to illness. 
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How State Official . 
Views “Good Will” 


OPINION GIVEN TO PRESIDENT 
PRIDDY 





Transfer Tax Attorney Appears to 
Uphold Original View of Law- 
rence Woods on Subject 





Another interesting contribution to 
the discussion on methods of arriving 
at a valvation of “good will” in busi- 
ness, is given below. This is particu- 
larly important because it shows the 
practice of the New York State Comp- 
troller’s office. The opinion was given 
in a letter to Lawrence Priddy, presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York, and was prepared by 
the office of the State transfer tax 
attorney, Lafayette B. Gleason. 


It will be noted that the practice of 
the comptroller’s office appears to up- 
hold the method suggested by Law- 
rence C. Woods at St. Louis, from 
which the discussion arose, namely, 
the use of a 10-year period of net 
profits as a basis of figuring. The let- 
ter from the transfer tax attorney’s 
office given below cites two important 
instances in which the 10-year period 
was used. The letter follows: 


I have your letter, addressed to the 
State Comptroller, which has been 
handed to me for reply. You ask re- 
garding the method used by this of- 
fice in arriving at the value of the 
good will of a business for the pur- 
poses of taxation. 

The courts of this State have adopt- 
ed the rule that the value of the good 
will of a business may be fairly 
arrived at by multiplying the aver- 
age net profits of that business for 
a period of years by a number of 
years, such number being suitable 
and proper and having reference to 
the nature and character of the par- 
ticular business under consideration; 
that the determination of the proper 
number of years to be used is a ques- 
tion of fact to be determined by the 
court or jury, and is not a question 
of law. This rule is a more equit- 
able one than that followed by the 
English courts, which limits the 
value of the good will to one year’s 
purchase of the net annual profits 
calculated on an average of three 
years. 

The leading case in which this rule 
was enunciated was not a transfer 
tax case, but was a case tried in the 
Supreme Court, and which the ques- 
tion was passed upon by a jury. 
Nevertheless, the rule has_ been 
adopted by the various Surrogates’ 
Courts as a proper one to be fol- 
lowed in cases for the determination 
of a transfer tax. 

The number of years to be used as 
a multiple, as indicated by the rule 
above, varies from three to ten, ac- 
cording to the nature and circum- 
stances of the business under con- 
sideration. In the particular case re- 
ferred to, the jury found a six years’ 
purchase, and this was sustained by 
the higher courts. In a transfer tax 
case, the good will of Arnold, Consta- 
ble Co. was determined by using a 
ten years’ purchase, and this has 
been followed by this office in a re- 
cent case involving the valuation of 
the good will of Tiffany & Co. Ina 
great many cases passing through the 


Transfer Tax Appraisers’ office, a 
three years’ purchase has been 
adopted. 


The amount taken as net profits is 
after a deduction of 6 per cent. upon 
capital employed in the business and 
after deducting the fair and reason- 
able salaries. 

Where the personality of the person 
dying and whose interest in the busi- 
ness is being appraised was a ma- 
terial factor in the value thereof, 
such fact is also to be given due con- 
sideration. 


INTERESTING EXHIBIT 





Story of Nineteen Annual Installments 
on a Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Policy 





The following letter written by Vice- 
President Sargeant to Charles B. Rich- 


ardson, general agent of the Massachu- 


setts Mutual Life at Richmond, tells the 
story of the working out of a policy for 
$50,000 payable in annual installments 
of $3,077.50, under Option A. In the 
seventeen years beginning with 1899 
and including 1916, the interest credits 
ou the balance of proceeds in the pos- 
session of the Company amounted to 
$25,613.93. Nineteen annual _install- 
ments have been paid, and there is 
still on hand $17,141.43. Interest was 
credited at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum until 1910, when the rate was 
increased to 4% per cent. The policy 
is a fine example both of the protective 
pewer of income insurance and of the 
supplementing power of interest. 

In reply to your letter of the 21st 
inst. we beg to say that ————— of 
_ ., Was insured in our 
Company under policy No. 101,988, 
issued January 18, 1895, and his death 
occurred June 8, 1898. The policy 
was for $50,000, payable in annual 
installments of $3,077.50 each, the 
first installment having been paid 

June 22, 1898. The payments, as the 
policy provided, are being made to 
the insured’s executors. Subsequent 
annual payments of the amount men- 
tioned have been made up to and in- 
cluding that due June 22, 1916. Inter- 
est has been added to the balances 
remaining in the Company’s hands 
since the first payment was made, 
the rate being 4% per cent. per an- 
num, beginning with the _ interest 
credited June 22, 1910. Prior to that 
time the interest credits were at the 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum. These 
interest credits have been as follows: 





et a ee $1,876.90 
phos: ad ee 1,828.88 
oe ca Ee 1,778.93 
ee Ee 1,726.99 
Pla te ocean Ce 1,672.97 
pees oni Ae 1,616.79 
= ee ee eee 1,558.36 
» <= POOW wo e'n0is sh0:8 1,497.59 





PRESIDENT HOWLAND AT 
ROANOKE 

Samuel T. Rhodes & Son, Virginia 
State managers of the National Life of 
Vermont, entertained all the agents of 
their territory last week at several 
business and social sessions at the 
Ponce de Leon Hotel, Roanoke. The 
meeting ended with a banquet, which 
was attended by Fred A. Howland, 
president of the National Life of Ver- 
mont, and Edward D. Field, superin- 
tendent of agencies. 





BERKSHIRE APPOINTMENT 


Fred C. Horne and Darwin A. 
Medaris have been appointed general 
agents of the Berkshire Life for In- 
diana, succeeding Horne & Harman, 
who have dissolved partnership. 


A. M. Aseltine, for some years the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society’s 
agency manager in Vermont, has re- 
signed that position and will hereafter 
confine himself to writing personal 
business. H. A. Butler, has been ap- 
pointed agency manager for Vermont 
te succeed Mr. Aseltine. He has had 
some years of experience in the life 
insurance business. 


The Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis has written an average of 
more than a million of new business 
monthly for the past seven months. 
The gain for September was 51 per 
cent. as compared with the same 
month of last year, and an increase of 
46 per cent. was made to October 1, as 
compared with the first nine months 
of 1916. 





W.D. Wyman, President 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 

Inc. 1851 

New policies with modern provisions 
W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Attractive literature 








Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








THE CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


909-910 Finance Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WILL BUY Stock of any going In- 


surance Company. 


WILL BUY and pay more for De- 
ferred Dividend Policies within 
five years of maturity than the 
Companies will. 

And at times has For Sale at Attractive 
Prices Securities suitable for 

Insurance Companies 











New Agency Officers’ 


Association Formed 
(Continued from page 1) 

affairs, is composed of the following: 
Winslow Russell, Phoenix Mutual Life; 
George B. Stadden, Franklin Life of 
Illinois; W. E. Taylor, Equitable of 
New York; H. E. Aldrich, Equitable of 
Iowa; G. H. Hunt, Imperial of Canada; 
J. B. Reynolds, Kansas City Life, and 
Glover S. Hastings, New England Mu- 
tual. The committee will elect its own 
officers. 

The following 68 companies were 
represented at the meeting: American 
Bankers, Chicago; American Central 
Life, Indianapolis; American National, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Bankers’ Life, Des 
Moines; Berkshire Life, Pittsfield; 
Cedar Rapids Life, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Central Life, Des Moines; Cen- 
tral States Life, St. Louis, Mo.; Cleve- 
land Life, Cleveland, Ohio; Connecticut 
General Life, Hartford; Connecticut 
Mutual, Hartford; Continental Life, 
Wilmington, Del.; Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, New York; Equitable 
Life of Iowa, Des Moines; Farmers’ 
and Bankers’, Wichita, Kan.; Federal 
Life, Chicago; Fidelity Mutual, Phila- 
delphia; Fort Worth Life, Fort Worth; 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill.; Forest 
City Life, Rockford, Ill.; George Wash- 
ington Life, Charleston, W. Va.; Ger- 
mania Life, New York; Girard Life, 
Philadelphia; Great Northern Life, 
Wausau, Wis.; Guardian Life, Madison, 


Wis.; Great Republic Life, Los An- 
geles; Guarantee Life, Davenport, 
Idaho; State Life, Boise; Illinois Life, 
Chicago; Indianapolis Life, Indian- 
apolis; Indiana National Life, Indian- 
apolis; Inter Southern Life, Louis- 
-ville; John Hancock Mutual, Boston; 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City; Lin- 
eoln Life, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Massachu- 


setts Mutual Life, Springfield; Michi- 


NO SINECURE 


Just a regular job for a regular 
man who has made good, is mak- 
ing good, but who wants more 
latitude—a place to show what 
he can do with a free hand. Per- 
haps you know such a fellow; if 
so, tell him to write us to-day. 
Thank you! 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN 
President 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 
Vice-President & Manager of Agencies 








FOUNDED 1865 





Unexcelled In 


Favorable Mortality 
AND 


Economy of Management 


The 
Provident Life 


and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
Rates of Premium Extremely Low 


and still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 











gan Mutual, Detroit; Midland Mutual, 
Columbus; Mutual Life, New York; 
National Life of U. S. A., Chicago; Na- 
tional Life of Vermont; New England 
Mutual, Boston; North American Life, 
Chicago; Northwestern Mutual, Mil- 
waukee; Old Line Bankers Life, Lin- 
coln, Neb.; Peoples Life, Chicago; Pan 
American Life, New Orleans; Peoria 
Life, Peoria, Ill.; Philadelphia Life; 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford; Pittsburg 
Life and ‘irust; Provident Life and 
Trust, Philadelphia; Preferred Life, 
Grand Rapids; Reserve Loan Life, In- 
dianapolis; Royal Union Mutual, Des 
Moines; Scandia Life, Chicago; Secur- 
ity Mutual, Binghamton; Standard Life, 
Pittsburg; State Life, Indianapolis; 
State Mutual, Worcester, Mass.; United 
States Annuity and Life, Chicago; Vol- 
unteer Life, Chattanooga; Wisconsin 
Life, Madison, 'Wis.; Canada Life, 
Toronto; Dominion Life, Waterloo, 
Ont.; Imperial Life, Toronto; London 
Life, London, Ont.; Manufacturers’ 
Life, Toronto. 





NEW MAN MAKES BIG RECORD 

W. A. Hinshaw of Des Moines, a new 
man in the life insurance business, has 
achieved in four months a remarkable 
record. In that time he has written 
$287,000 in business for the Bankers’ 
Life of Des Moines, consisting mostly 
o? 18-payment life. In the month of 
July he wrote $96,000 of new business, 
thus heading the honor roll for that 
month. Previous to selling life insur- 
ance he was associated with the Des 
Moines Electric Company where he 
advanced from solicitor to manager of 
the new business department in two 
and one-half years. 
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FALL MEETING OF ACTUARIAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA AT NEWARK 





Development of 
Social Insurance 


PRESIDENT HUNTER, DISCUSSES 
TENDENCIES 








Its Scope and Conditions—Covers a 
Broad Field—Problem of Federal 
and State Systems 





Arthur Hunter, secretary of the New 
York Life, in his address as president 
of the Actuarial Society, said that so- 
cial insurance, known only to actuaries, 
economists and sociologists, a few 
years ago, was to-day in actual oper- 
ation in this country and destined toa 
broad development. He discussed the 
purposes and scope of a social insur- 
ance plan and included in it maternity 
insurance, invalidity benefits, unem- 
ployment and old age pensions. 

A Field For Actuaries 

That he looked for a broadening and 
increasing development of the social in- 
surance movement was indicated in 
his conclusions: 

“In the early days of our Society,” he 
said, “there was a feeling that each ac 
tuary was a fighter for his company 
and was not expected to extend assist- 
ance to other companies. Of later 
years that feeling has died out and a 
new freedom has become ours. We 
have a feeling of common interest 
among the companies, which has set 
free a natural and wholesome comrad- 
ery among the actuaries. The time 
is now drawing for still another for- 
ward movement in the opportunities of 
giving our powers and training to the 
services of the community at large. 
Such opportunities, which will elevate 
the actuaries who take part in them, 
are opening before us day by day, and 
finer opportunities doubtless lie in the 
near future. (Let us then be true to our 
social selves and heartily aid with our 
trained knowledge all efforts by legis- 
latures and other bodies to raise the 
standard of universal welfare. The 
opportunity to help in one phase, the 
preparation of a health insurance bill, 
is now upon us, and it is the duty of 
American actuaries, whether connected 
with this or sister societies, to offer 
their services freely for the public 
benefit; otherwise men who have not 
had the requisite training will be con- 
sulted and doubtful advice may be fol- 
lowed.” 


Looks for Increased Hazards 

Mr. Hunter defined social insurance 
as “an endeavor to give a measure of 
social justice through the assumption 
by the community of the burden of the 
loss which the individual sustains 
through accident, death, sickness, in- 
validity, unemployment and old age.” 

The prevention of accidents and sick- 
ness was as important as the payment 
of indemnity, Mr. ‘Hunter said, and he 
thought that there may be an increase 
in the accident rate during 1915 and 
1916 over the two preceding years, ow- 
ing to the larger proportion of un- 
trained persons employed during the 
former period, the rapid industrial ex- 
pansion, and the haste to complete con- 
tracts, due to war conditions. This, 
however, is a passing phase and de- 
ductions drawn from a comparison of 
the accident rates in these years 
should be accepted with caution. It 
should be noted that the impetus which 
has made the “Safety First” movement 
a success came partly from the em- 
ployers, who were mainly influenced 
he said, by the cost of compensation to 
their employes. 

Scope of Sickness Plans 
“Sickness plans generally provide 


for payment of a proportion of the 
wages, say two-thirds, during the first 


six months of sickness, excluding, how- 
ever, sickness of a few days’ duration,” 
continued Mr. Hunter. “The main 
question to be considered, after de- 
termining the extent of the  bene- 
fits, is, how is the cost to be met 
and who is to bear it? Under the 
bills introduced in several _ states 
during the early part of 1916, the em- 
ployer and employe are each required 
to pay two-fifths, and the state one- 
fifth of the cost. Those who urge this 
manner of meeting the cost think the 
state should pay one-fifth ‘in order to 
interest the public in the results of the 
insurance,’ and to force the state to 
recognize its duty as the guardian of 
the health of those of its people unable 
to fully care for themselves. 

“In considering whether or not the 
state should pay a part of the cost it 
should be borne in mind that the com- 
munity is responsible for the health 
conditions, and that some illnesses, 
such as typhoid fever, are due to 
agencies over which the health officials 
of the community have control. So far 
as the employers are concerned, it is 
thought that, as part of the sickness is 
due to industrial disease, and as the 
industry should bear part of the cost 
of sickness, the employer should meet 
half of the cost not borne by the state, 
i. e., two-fifths. 


The Cost Element 


“Certain diseases may be ascribed to 
the nature of the employment in many 
lines of industry, such as consumption 
in the printers’ trade, and nervous dis- 
orders in other trades in which the 
workmen are unduly speeded up. Of 
course the individual should also pay 
a share of the cost of sickness, partly 
because he or his family is directly re- 
sponsible for a certain part of the sick- 
ness rate, this being in many instances 
due to ignorance. 


“The question which naturally arises 
fs, will such a plan not add greatly to 
the burden of taxation? Only the 
future can tell, but if the best methods 
are devised there is good reason to 
expect that the by-product of health 
insurance will be great enough to off- 
set a large part of its cost. Attention 
has already been drawn to the possi- 
bility of prevention of sickness, and of 
the speedier curing of those in ill 
health. So far as the state is con- 
cerned, is it not likely to have more 
of the people at work on account of the 
good effects of a health insurance act, 
and would not such an act in scientific 
form be a powerful agency for sickness 
prevention? 


Rates of Contribution 


The question of whether a flat rate 
should be charged, or a rate varying 
according to the cost of various indus- 
tries or localities, Mr. Hunter said, is 
a serious one. While there are good 
reasons for asking those in healthful 
occupations to bear part of the burden 
of those in unhealthful pursuits, the 
latter being generally necessary to the 
community, the best results will come 
from varied rates, assessed largely ac- 
cording to local experience, as this 
would tend to keep down the rate of 
sickness. If the same rate of contri- 
bution were required from every one 
and if there were independent district 
societies, some of these would show in 
a short time a large surplus, while 
others would not be able to meet their 
liabilities. 

One of the difficult questions to de- 
cide is the relative contribution by 
men and by women. A report, dated 
May, 1916, of a Department Committee 
on “National Health Insurance,” to the 
British Houses of Parliament, shows 
that the rates of sickness among 
women had been underestimated at the 
time the act was put into effect. “I am 
reliably informed,” said Mr. Hunter, 
“that, where the conditions were equal, 


(Continued on page 9.) 


ENTERTAIN ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 


GUESTS OF NEWARK COMPANIES 





Discuss Addresses and Health Insur- 
ance—Prominent Speakers Heard 
—Dinner at the Robert Treat 





The meeting of the Actuarial Society 
of America, which opened yesterday in 
Newark and will continue throughout 
to-day, is devoted chiefly to hearing 
and discussing four addresses, in ad- 
dition to the address of the president, 
Arthur Hunter, actuary of the New 
York Life. These addresses are: 

“Need in Medical Selection of Stand- 
ards by which to Measure Border Line 
Risks,” by Arthur Hunter and Dr. Os- 
car H. Rogers. 

“Mortality Experience of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company by Plan of 
Insurance,” by E. E. Cammack. 

“The Revenue Law of the United 
States Approved September 8, 1916, as 
it Affects Life Insurance Companies,” 
by E. E. Rhodes. 

Elsewhere in this issue are given 
accounts of the address of President 
Hunter, the paper by Mr. Rhodes and 
that of Mr. Cammack. The paper by 
Mervyn Davis is wholly technical, hav- 
ing to do with the formulas for the 
various calculations under disability 
benefits. Its object is stated in the 
first paragraph of the paper, which 
reads: 

“A number of excellent papers on 
total disability benefits have appeared 
in recent numbers of the transactions. 
These papers, however, have generally 
dealt with special phases of the sub- 
ject or particular methods of attacking 
the problems involved and the presen‘ 
paper has been drawn up with a view 
to furnishing, especially for the bene 
fit of students, a summary of the chief 
developments of the theory from a 
practical standpoint.” 

Members of the society will be the 
guests of the Mutual Benefit and The 
Prudential at luncheon at the Robert 
Treat Hotel on Thursday, and on Fri- 
day the members will take luncheon 
at the Essex County Country Club af- 
ter which there will be an auto ride. 
The dinner of the society will be held 

(Continued on page 9) 


The ‘Home Life”’ 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 


increased by $4,766,740 and 


$125,660,173 





For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











A STUDY OF ALL CLASSES 





Results of Actuary Commack’s Exam- 
ination of Relative Mortality Ex- 
perience Under Different Plans 





The paper by Actuary E. E. Commack 
on the mortality experience of the 
Aetna Life by plan of insurance gave 
the results of a study of the relative 
mortality experience during recent 
years under the different plans of insur- 
ance issued by the Company. It covers 
the policies issued during the years 
1885 to 1913, inclusive. The compari- 
son was with the Expected by the M. 
A. (Medico-Actuarial) Table. 

Some of the principal results are: 

1. In the largest class of non-par- 
ticipating policies, namely, Ordinary 
Life, the mortality was but slightly 
above that on participating Ordinary. 

2. The experience under Ordinary 
Life policies, both by numbers and 
amounts of insurance for the issues of 
the entire period closely followed the 
M. A. Table, but upon the issues of 
1906-1913 there had been a decided 
improvement. 

3. The mortality under Limited Pay- 
ment Life policies was almost as favor- 
able as under Endowment policies. In 
both of these, in the participating 
classes, the mortality by amounts was 
rot far from 85 per cent. of the Ex- 
pected by the M. A. Table. 

4. Under both the Limited Payment 
Life and Endowment policies, there 
was a continuous improvement towards 
the later years. This happened not 
only in that the policies issued in the 
later years showed a better mortality, 
but the policies issued in the earlier 
years—in the period 1885 to 1898— 
slowed a considerable improvement in 
mortality in the years 1899 to 1913 
over those of the years 1885 to 1898. 

5. A notable feature is that the 
Term policies showed throughout a low 
n:ortality. This is particularly true of 
the non-participating Term where the 
mortality was but 75 per cent. of the 
Expected; inasmuch, however, as 96 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Tendencies in the 
Choice of Policies 


FLEXIBILITY DESIRED IN OLD 
STANDARD FORMS 


What Records of Mutual Benefit Life 
Show—Income and Business 
Policies 





What types of policies are in most 
demand by the public? What are the 
tendencies in the choice of policies? 
William H. Tennyson, of the home 
office of the Mutual Benefit Life, dis- 
cusses these questions interestingly in 
an article in the Company’s publica- 
tion, The Pelican. The Company, he 
says, has never made any special effort 
to push any special policy, in fact, it 
does not issue special policies. For 
this reason, tendencies in selection as 
shown by Mutual Benefit records 
should be especially effective and ac- 
curate in answering the questions. 


What the Records Show 

The records during the past twenty 
years of the policies issued by the 
Mutual Benefit show that two decades 
ago a large proportion was of limited 
premium and long term endowment 
forms. Of the policies issued ten years 
ago still a greater proportion was on 
limited premium life forms. In recent 
years, howevei, the ordinary life policy 
has proved increasingly popular. In 
1911, for instance, 36 per cent. of the 
Company’s new business was on the 
ordinary life plan; in 1912, 39 per cent.; 
in 1913, 44 per cent; 1914, 48 per cent.; 
1915, 55 per cent. 

“If we stop right here,” says Mr. 
Tennyson, “it looks like a decided ten- 
dency toward the ordinary life policy, 
which gives greatest protection in case 
of death of the insured for the lowest 
average annual cost and with less con- 
sideration for what might be called the 
old age provisions of limited premium 
and endowment forms of insurance. It 
is noteworthy and significant, however, 
that while the percentage of policies 
issued on the ordinary life plan has 
shown an increasing ratio year by year 
as against limited premium and en- 
dowment, there has been an increasing 
percentage of selection in favor of the 
accelerative endowment feature. 


Demand for Flexibility 

“While this unique option of our reg- 
ular policies, by which any ordinary 
life contract can be changed to a lim- 
ited payment life contract or an en- 
dowment merely by the application of 
the annual dividends for that purpose, 
was originated and adopted by the 
Mutual Benefit in 1875, we- find that 
twenty years ago very few policies 
were issued on this plan. Of the is- 
sues of 1905, 24 per cent. were acceler- 
ative endowments. In 1911, however, 
the percentage had increased to 32 per 
cent., in 1912 to 36 per cent., in 1913 
to 39 per cent., in 1914 to 42 per cent., 
and in 1915 to 46 per cent. These per- 
centages must be noted in connection 
with the increasing ratio of policies 
issued on the ordinary life plan for a 
clear comprehension of the tendencies 
in the choice of policies. The fact of 
the matter is that Mutual Benefit poli- 
cyholders are selecting substantially 
the same form of protection to-day as 
twenty years ago, or ten years ago, or 
any other selected period of time.” 


Three Contingencies Met 

Mr. Tennyson goes on to explain that 
although today the Company is selling 
more ordinary life policies, the options 
are being featured with the result that 
the main contingencies which life isur- 
ance should meet are provided for. Ex- 
perience has shown that the ideal life 
insurance policy should cover three 
main contingencies (1) it should pro- 
tect the family in case of the death of 
the insured; (2) it should be an anchor 
te windward in case of financial disa- 
bility of the insured himself (3) it 
ehould provide at least the nucleus of 
an old age pension fund. It is recog- 


nized that the burden of premium pay- 
ments should properly fall during the 
productive period of life. It has been 
found, furthermore, that very few men 
are financially independent in old age, 
and it seems desirable, therefore, that, 
after the need for protection for family 
has to a large extent passed, the pro- 
ceeds of the insurance should be avail- 
able for the insured himself. The 
financial ability of the insured deter- 
mines to a large extent the form of 
policy which shall best serve his pur- 
pose. 


Amount of Income Business Written 

During the first eight months of this 
year, income insurance supplemental 
agreements were attached to 1,161 old 
Mutual Benefit policies aggregating 
$5,683,547 of insurance. Adding this to 
the new policies issued with income 
supplemental agreements attached, 
there is a total of 2,255 such policies, 
the amount being $13,394,662 for the 
eight months. 


Policies With Business Beneficiaries 

New policies issued during the past 
eight months with corporations and 
firms named beneficiaries for business 
insurance purposes involved insurance 
of $4,502,750. In addition there were 
beneficiary changes under old policies 
for the same purpose, bringing the 
total to $4,761,750, not including poli- 
cies issued on self forms and assigned 
for business purposes. 





BANKER’S LIFE’S BIG INCREASE 
The Bankers’ Life of Des Moines, 
wrote over a million of business for 
the first week of October which is “ap- 
preciation month” for the field force of 
the Company. The total new business 
written by the Company during the 
first nine months of 1916 was over 
$36,000,000. This is an increase of 284 
per cent. as compared with the corres- 
ponding period in 1915. The total of 
new business for the month of Septem- 
ber of this year was over three and a 
quarter millions, which is a gain of 285 
per cent. as compared with September, 
1915. The aim of the Bankers’ Life 
field force is to write a total of 
$50,000,000 of insurance for the year. 





Life Insurance Primer 


by William Alexander 
(Continued from page 2) 


“Then this book has been in prepa- 
ration for a long time?” 

“1 may say that it has been in prepa- 
ration for at least twenty-five years, al- 
though the actual writing has taken 
only a few months.” 


“The book then is finished?” 


“No. A number of supplementary 
chapters are still to be written, and 
the whole must be carefully revised 
and re-written.” 

“How soon will it be ready for pub- 
lication?” 

“That I cannot tell. I am subject to 
constant interruption. I hope, how- 
ever, to have the work completed with- 
in two or three months.” 

“Your chief aim, then, has been to 
write an explanation of life insurance 
which anyone can understand, and 
which will free the subject of the many 
mysteries that have gathered about it?” 

“Exactly. I have tried to write so 
that ‘he who runs may read.’ I have 
re-written every sentence that I thought 
any reader might fail to comprehend. 
My aim has been to state each fact, 
and make each explanation in the way 
which would be most effective in mak- 
ing my thought clear to the reader. I 
have not tried to be conventional, and 
have not hesitated to use illustrations 
or anecdotes where I have believed 
that they would make my meaning 
more transparent. I have not refused 
to employ any means to reach my end, 
just as the man who is trying to rescue 
another from drowning gives little at- 
tention to the manner in which he goes 
about his work and concentrates his 
attention on saving the drowning man’s 
life.” 
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A Good Personal Producer and Organizer 


can secure a GOOD CONTRACT for GOOD Western TERRI- 
TORY with a GOOD old line MUTUAL life insurance COMPANY. Of 
all MUTUAL companies WEST of PHILADELPHIA it is SECOND to 
none in STRENGTH—assets to liabilities, and is FIFTH in SIZE— 
insurance in force. Increase in new business to September 1st, 45% 
above the same period last year, and 1915 was a good year. Oklahoma 
and Southern California open now. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

**It is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses. ”’ 

“*T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 


“*The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.” 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 








THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1850 IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 1914 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 
Good men, whether experienced in life insurance or not, may make direct contracts with 
Cemeene. fora oo ee Fagg and — for themselves, in addition to first year’s A 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for the future. Address the Co: 
Office, 277 Broadway. New York City. ceils 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 
FINANCE CLARENCE H. KEBSEY, Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
COMMITTEE ( WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 








OCT. 16th 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Total and Permanent Disability Provision 
ORIGINATED BY 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 











A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, con- 
taining PENN MOTUAL VALUES, make an INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS 
is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of interests of 
all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL, 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
39%h reserve 
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How Revenue Law 
Affects | Companies 


E. E. RHODES ANALYZES LAW’S 
PROVISIONS 


Apparent Discrimination Between Stock 
and Mutual Companies—How In- 
come is Figured 





By E. E. RHODES 
Vice-President and Mathematician of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 

The Income Tax Law, approved Oc- 
tober 3, 1913, as amended, is contained 
in Title 1 of the new law. Part 2 re- 
lates to the income tax on corporations. 

The most important change is that 
the tax is increased from 1 to 2 per 
cent. Other changes appear to be 
mainly for the purpose of clarifying 
the old law or of writing therein cer- 
tein judicial opinions and official rul- 
ings. For example, Section 10 pro- 
vides that the tax is to be assessed 
upon the net income “received” in the 
preceding calendar year, and not upon 
the net income “arising or accruing,” 
thus disposing of any question as to 
whether the return should be made 
upon a cash or a revenue basis; while 
the same section provides that net in- 
come shall include the income derived 
from dividends on capital stock or 
from net earnings of resident corpora- 
tions, joint stock companies, or asso- 
ciations, or insurance companies whose 
net income is taxable, and that the 
term “dividends” shall be held to mean 
any distribution made or ordered to be 
made by a corporation, joint stock com- 
pany, association, or insurance com- 
pany out of its earnings or profits ac- 
crued since March 1, 1913, and payable 
to its shareholders, whether in cash or 
in stock, thus giving effect to a Trea- 
sury decision. The same section pro- 
vides that for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the gain derived or loss sustained 
from the sale or other disposition of 
property, real, personal, or mixed, ac- 
quired before March 1, 1913, the fair 
market price or value of such property 
as of March 1, 1913, shall be the basis 
ter determining the amount of such 
gain derived or loss sustained. 


What May Be Deducted 


Under Section 12 of the new law, 
companies may deduct from the gross 
income all losses actually sustained 
and charged off within the year, and 
not compensated by insurance or other- 
wise- The inclusion of the words “and 
charged off” follows a Treasury decis- 
ion. No deduction is allowed for any 
amount paid out for new buildings, 
permanent improvements or _better- 
ments made to increase the value of 
any property or estate, and no deduc- 
tion is to be made for any amount of 
expense of restoring property or mak- 
ing good the exhaustion thereof, for 
which an allowance is or has been 
made. 

Section 12 also contains a provision 
appearing in the old law which is am- 
plified so as to provide that in the case 
of bonds or other indebtedness which 
have been issued with a guaranty that 
the interest payable thereon shall be 
free from taxation, no deduction for 


the payment of the income tax “or any 
other tax paid pursuant to such guar- 
arty” shall be allowed. 


What Constitutes Income 


Under Section 14 the tax is made 
payable on or before the fifteenth day 
of June instead of the thirtieth day of 
June. The same section contains the 
following provision, which is new: 

“Provided, That upon the examina- 
tion of any return of income made pur- 
svant to this title, the act of August 
fifth, nineteen hundred and nine, en- 
titled ‘An act to provide revenue, equal- 
ize duties, and encourage the indus- 
tiies of the United States, and for 
other purposes,’ and the act of October 
third, nineteen hundred and thirteen, 
entitled ‘An act to reduce tariff duties, 
and to provide revenue for the govern- 
ment, and for other purposes,’ if it shall 
appear that amounts of tax have been 
paid in excess of those properly due, 
the taxpayer shall be permitted to pre- 
sent a claim for refund thereof not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 
thirty-two hundred and twenty-eight of 
the Revised Statutes.” 

Paragraph PB of the old law provided 
“that the proceeds of life insurance 
policies paid upon the death of the 
person insured, or payments made by 
or credited to the insured, On life in- 
surance, endowment, or annuity con- 
tracts, upon the return thereof to the 
insured at the maturity of the term 
mentioned in the contract, or upon 
surrender of contract, shall not be in- 
cluded as income.” The Treasury De- 
partment ruled that “The amount paid 
under a life insurance, endowment, or 
annuity contract, is not income when 
returned to the person making the 
contract, either upon the maturity or 
surrender of the contract, but the 
amount by which the sum received ex- 
ceeds the sum paid and coming into 
the hands of the person making the 
contract and payment, is income.” This 
provision of the law and the Treasury 
decision quoted above, as well as the 
rulings which preceded the one quoted, 
have been the subject of considerable 
discussion by the members of this So- 
ciety, as life insurance companies are 
concerned therewith in connection with 
the requirements for withholding taxes 
at the source. The reader is particu- 
larly referred to Mr. Thompson’s paper 
“Income Tax on Annuities,” which ap- 
peared in Part 1 of Volume 16 of the 
Society’s “Transactions,” and to the 
discussion which appeared in Part 2 
of Volume 16. 


Exemptions Under the Law 


Section 4 of the new law provides: 
“The following income shall be exempt- 
ed from the provisions of this title: 
The proceeds of life insurance policies 
paid to individual beneficiaries upon 
the death of the insured; the amount 
received by the insured as a return of 
premium or premiums paid by him 
under life insurance, endowment, or 
annuity contracts, either during the 
term or at the maturity of the term 
mentioned in the contract, or upon the 
surrender of the contract.” Do the 
words “the amount received by the in- 
sured as a return of premium or pre- 
miums paid by him” mean the same as 
a return to the insured of payments 
made by or credited to him? In the 





satisfying and continuing. 





A Year of Rich Opportunity 


To make the most of it you must have unexcelled policy contracts, 
low net cost, unexcelled equipment, unexcelled Home Office and Agency 
service, Company reputation high as the highest, a genuinely fraternal 
spirit between Home Office and Field, and an institutional sense of will- 
ing duty to policyholders, beneficiaries, and the public. — 
manship ability is joined to these, the Fieldman’s success is bound to be 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1851 


When sales- 





old law the word “return” is used as 
a verb, and in the new law it is used 
as a noun. Webster defines the noun 
“return” as “A quantity of goods, con- 
signment, cargo, or the like, which 
comes back in exchange for goods sent 
out as a mercantile venture; also the 
value of, or profit from, such; now, 
more widely, the profit on, or advan- 
tage from, labor, and investment, un- 
certaking, etc.; income or profit in rela- 
tion to its source.” Is the word 
“return” used in the law in this sense, 
or is the provision to be limited in its 
meaning so that only the premium or 
premiums paid by the insured and re- 
turned to him, are to be exempt? If 
Congress intended the latter, it would 
have been a very easy matter to have 
so framed the law. There can be no 
doubt regarding the meaning of the 
language used in the Treasury decision 
quoted above, and it is reasonable to 
assume that if Congress intended to 
write that decision into the law it 
would have adopted substantially the 
phraseology thereof, as it did in other 
instances. Admitting that the question 
is not free from doubt, I am of the 
opinion that Congress intended to ex- 
empt from income all payments under 
life insurance, endowment, or annuity 
contracts. Although more words were 
used by Congress than were necessary 
tu express it meaning, I think that 
Congress intended to show by the use 
of the words “as a return of premium 
ovr premiums” that it had in mind the 
definition which I have quoted and that 
it intended to exempt the returns on 
insurance and annuity contracts from 
the general rule which would make 
taxable such part of the returns as 
might be considered profit. 


“Individual Beneficiaries” Defined 


The words “individual beneficiaries” 
ir the clause reading “The proceeds of 
life insurance policies paid to indi- 
vidual beneficiaries upon the death o1 
the insured’ must be considered. My 
opinion is that the word “individual” is 
not to be limited in meaning to single 


persons. It may mean a partnership 
or an incorporated company. The 
words are intended to describe “in- 


come” that is exempt from taxation. 
The proceeds of a life insurance policy 
paid to a partnership or to a corpora- 
tion are certainly not income if the pre- 
miums have been paid by the partner- 
ship or the corporation. The most that 
can be claimed is that only that part of 
the proceeds is income which represents 
the difference between the proceeds 
and the premiums paid, and of this, 
whatever accrued prior to March 1, 
1918, cannot be taxed. Congress can 
exempt from taxation one class of in- 
cume and tax another, but it is very 
doubtful whether it can exempt one 
class in the hands of a single person 
and tax it in the hands of, ‘say, a part- 
nership. 

No rule is more firmly established 
than that the citizen is exempt from 
taxation unless the same is imposed 
by clear and unequivocal language, and 
that where the construction of a tax 
law is doubtful the doubt is to be re- 
solved in favor of those upon whom the 
tax is sought to be laid. 

My view is that the law does not re- 


(Continued on page 9) 





THE 
First Mutual 
Chartered in America, rigs 
New England 


Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets, Jan. I, 

1916 .........$74,274,980.68 
Linbiiiiies ....200% 69,154,791.00 
UE Sceweswes . $5,120,189.68 


The New England Mutual’s recognized 
position in the front rank of American 
companies is the result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 
—you want to be identified with such an 
institution, 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 











OSTEOPATH CLASSIFICATION 


We are often asked why an osteopath 
is insurable under class “C” rather 
than under class “B” with other physi- 
cians, says the Business Men’s Acci- 
dent Association, of Kansas City. 


The reason is not because of a great- 
er hazard but because of the greater 
disability resulting from injuries of the 
same nature. 


An osteopath is wholly dependent 
upon the free use of his hands and 
arms. A slight injury to either would 
render him incapable of administering 
treatment to any patient, while under 
the same circumstances the ordinary 
physician would be able to wait on 
office patients as well as visit his sick 
patients for which he would make his 
usual charge. 





STUDY THE CROPS 
In a letter to agents, President Strud- 
wick, of the Atlantic Life, says: 


“If you will study the situation lo- 
cally and select for your operations 
such localities as have the best crops, 
you will find that the ability and dispo- 
sition of the public to purchase every- 
thing, including life insurance, is at the 
highest mark ever known. If you will 
study the situation carefully and locate 
the places where such conditions exist 
and concentrate your efforts in such 
localities and work with system and 
unremitting industry you can not fail 
te secure the best and most gratifying 
results.” 





66 Years Old 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


FRED A. HOWLAND, President 
PART OF THE 1915 RECORD: 


Largest paid-for new business. 

Largest payments to policyholders. 

Largest dividend payments. 

Passed two hundred millions in insurance in force. 
General surplus substantial 


ly increased. 
Dividend scale increased fift 


A good policyholders’ company is a good company for the agent, 
Write to Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies, Montpelier, Vermont 
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Live Hints F ‘or | Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 
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“The ability to sit on 

Compliments a dry goods box in the 

for Life middle of State Street 

Underwriters at 1 o'clock in the af- 

ternoon and write an 
editorial” is a definition of education 
given by Rev. Dr. John A. Rice, pastor 
of St. John’s Methodist ‘®piscopal 
Church South, in a sermon on “Insur- 
ance.” 

Dr. Rice chose this topic after at- 
tending a banquet given by the Nation- 
al Association of Life Underwriters 
during the national convention in St. 
Louis. 

“Enthusiasm for a great cause—and 
insurance is a great cause, because it 
teaches people the benefits of a system 
in their daily life, of how to meet finan- 
cial obligations when they are due, and 
teaches them a regular system of liv- 
ing—was apparent. There was an ap- 
parent recognition of the fact that it 
takes enthusiasm to rise above a dead 
level, and the presence of enthusiasm 
was so forceful as to attract a person 
at the first glance. 

“Then there is the alertness so nec- 
essary for success in the business in 
which the life insurance men are en- 
gaged. They must be able to know 
what is going on behind what a pros- 
pect is saying. Words don’t always 
suggest what is in the mind of the 
speaker, and a successful insurance 
man must gauge just what is the real 
thoughts of the person to whom he ts 
talking. He must know when to quit. 
That is the most important thing of all. 

“The courage to plunge into a situa- 
tion even when it seems almost be- 
yond you is something ever present 
with this great group of men. 

“Concentration is the final and, per- 
haps, most important characteristic 
noticed. The presence of it called to 
my mind the definition once given of 
education: “The ability to sit on a dry 
goods box in the middle of State Street 
at 1 o’clock in the afternoon and write 
an editorial.” 


- +. 

Life insurance men all 
Collecting appreciate that the col- 
the First lection of the initial pre- 
Premium mium is one of the cru- 


cial points in the placing of 
a new policy, says “Points.” They real- 
ize that many promises are worthless; 
thatifthe premium is not paid when the 
application is signed or when the policy 
is ready for delivery, there is always the 
possibility that the prospect will later 
refuse the payment necessary to place 
the insurance in force. It is therefore 
most important that you approach him 
in the right way when endeavoring to 
collect this premium. Suppose, for 
instance, that you say: “Mr. Blank, 
hew much can you pay on this premium 
today?”; or, “Will it greatly incon- 
venience you, Mr. Blank, to pay this 
money today: If so, I can wait a few 
days.” At once you give him an easy 
opportunity to postpone the. payment, 
even though he is amply able to pay 
for it without delay. 
On the other hand, suppose, after 
completing the application or delivering 


the policy, you simply say to him: 
“Mr. Blank, the premium on this policy 
is ,’ and then quit talking. In this 
way you make it incumbent upon him 
to say something, and the chance that 
he can immediately devise some excuse 
for not paying is vastly more remote 
than where you offer him a ready 10op- 
hole through your own actions. 

7 * * 

H. H. Bru is a young 
man who has been with 
the New York Life for 
a number of years and 
has done good work. 
He wasa delegate to the recent $200,000 
Club conference at White Sulphur 
Springs from the San Francisco Clear- 
ing-Office. It goes without saying that 
he is up to snuff and knows his busi- 
ness. I wonder if you would have done 
as he did in a recent incident that took 
place just after the close of that meet- 
ing. He left to come to New York on 
a business mission. In the smoking 
car he became acquainted with a young 
man of prepossessing appearance, a 
stranger, and soon they talked of life 
insurance. Mr. Bru learned that the 
gentleman was a sugar planter and 
evidently a man of wealth. But when 
the matter of insurance was broached 
the man at once froze up. Oh, no, he 
didn’t need insurance and he wouldn’t 
consider the _ subject. Besides, his 
wife had an income of her own of six- 
teen hundred dollars a month—why 
should he insure? 

Now, what would you have done? 
Would you have been bluffed off, shut 
out, taken the man at his word, chat- 
ted pleasantly on politics and babies 
the rest of the trip and failed to press 
your advantage? 

Well, that wasn’t what H. H. Bru 
did. He learned that the man had no 
insurance and for that reason his busi- 
ness interests were not’ properly 
shielded and the capital he possessed 
was in jeopardy. He finally interested 
the man and made an appointment to 
see him at his hotel in New York. To 
make a long story short he wrote the 
man for $100,000, had him examined 
that night, and received from him a 
bank draft to pay the premium. 

Besides this, Mr. Bru wrote another 
$25,000 case upon an entire stranger 
whom he met on his Club journey 
under quite similar circumstances. In 
both instances the men told him they 
didn’t want insurance—but they took 
it—New York Life Bulletin. 

x * om” 


A Chicago bank teller 





What 
Would You 
Have Done? 


Banker says he makes several 
Capitalizes thousand dollars a year 
Ideas on the side out of ideas 


he gets from just hear- 
ing people talk the minute or two each 
one stands at his window. 

We don’t doubt it a bit, because we 
ourselves, in just ordinary business 
life, have got ideas by chance-overhear- 
ing that we’ve acted upon and cleaned 
up on. 

Of course you will appreciate that 
this isn’t advising any lifeman to ex- 
pect to maintain a food-productive 





Home Office 
Organized February 23, 1888 
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Industrial and Ordinary Insurance 


The WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE 


INSURANCE CoO. 
.... CINCINNATI, 0. 


hie tak aamee $ 8,763,565 
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Branch offices in all the larger cities of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, West 
Virginia and Western Pennsylvania 


AGENTS WANTED 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President 


79,619,535 








_ business. 


The Entering Wedge 


is an all important factor in every agents 
work, for a successful closing is largely 
dependent upon a favorable opening, 


The unique SERVICE rendered 
its policyholders; the great fi- 
nancial STRENGTH guaran- 

teeing the fulfillment of every 
policy contract; 
material SAVING in cost 
to the insured, are all 
strong points in Com- 
pany management. 


This threefold advantage 
in Service, Strength and 


and the 





Agent. 


i 





Saving forms the di- 
mensions of the “en- 
tering wedge” pos- 
sessed by every 
Union Central 


Established 1867 


Address 
Allan Waters 
Supt. of 
Agents. 





The Union Central 
Life Insurance Co. 
of Cincinnati 


Jesse R. Clark. Pres 








energy, or anything like it, on pointers 
caught by chance. But certainly this is 
true: The always keen, always alert, 
will in the course of every year get 
word tips from overheard conversa- 
tions, or even scraps of conversations 
in offices and streets, that if followed 
up they can fry rich fat out of—in the 
life insurance commission line. 

It is just one of the many kinds of 
feeders that you must have to your 
Not a one of the main lines 
of railroads would pay a third of its 
expenses if it hadn’t a lot of branch or 
feeding line: No tree can live without 
yranches to gather vital elements from 
ihe air through buds and leaves. And 
you must look upon lots of your ef- 
forts, especially your getting about 
and seeing people, as good feeders. 
Indeed, every new acquaintance should 
be considered as a feeder, even if you 
know there is no chance for direct 
results. Make a study, a real business, 
of finding feeders, and you will be cer- 
tain to get paying results.—Internation- 
al Life. 


* * + 
The views of insurance 
A Sacred commissioners on _ insur- 


ance agents are always of 
interest. Here is a trib- 
ute paid to the agent by Commissioner 
Winship, of Michigan, the occasion be- 
ing a meeting of Metropolitan Life men 
ir. the city of Detroit: 

“Now, my friends, I want to say this 
in regard to life insurance agents. We 
meet them. We know them. The life 


Business 


insurance agent holds in his hand the 
future welfare and happiness of widows 
and orphans. Your work is not alone 
a work for profit. You are helping to 
protect the innocent and the untried 
and the helpless. You are, in a meas- 
ure, doing God’s work. If you were 
dealing only with the present it would 
be different; but there is a silent part- 
ner to a contract of life insurance. It 
~ the wife and the child—possibly un- 
born.” 





Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a thied less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh < 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Development of 
Social Insurance 
(Continued from page 5) 


the sickness rate, and especially the 
prolonged sickness rate, was markedly 
greater among women than among 
men.” 

Means for Putting into Effect 


It would not be advisable to build up 
bureaus, he thought, either state or fed- 
eral, tc handle this matter exclusively. 
If mutual companies or lodges were 
organized in industries having about 
the same degree of hazard and, as far 
as possible, in the same locality, with 
a system under which the cost in cash 
woulu depend on the local experience, 
both employers and employes would 
feel the responsibility. If privately 
owned companies could compete with 
these mutual companies or lodges, of- 
fering a lower rate, provided measures 
for prevention were adopted and en- 
forced, still greater efficiency would 
probably result. 

It has been suggested that there 
should be a state bureau supported to 
a limited extent by the state, which 
would to a certain degree “make the 
pace” for the other carriers of sickness 
insurance. There is great difference 
of opinion on this matter. Some au- 
thorities believe that it would be best 
to have health insurance carried en- 
tirely by local associations, as thereby 
the individuals in the community would 
be directly interested in keeping down 
the rate of sickness and in maintaining 
economy. 

“It seems desirable, whenever possi- 
ble,” was Mr. Hunter’s conclusion, “to 
use existing agencies, or to modify 
them so that they can be effective. It 
is as wasteful to destroy a human or- 
ganization as to put a steel machine on 
the scrap heap while still capable of 
doing efficient work.” 

In sickness insurance the allowance 
should not be_ sufficient large, con- 
tinued Mr. Hunter, to make it profit- 
able to feign sickness and the family 
physician should not have the right to 
grant benefits. The sickness rate is 
likely to increase for the first few 
years after the inception of the system. 
The greater part of this is due to treat- 
ing diseases earlier in their course. 

Mr. Hunter thought that total disa- 
bility or invalidity benefits should be 
a part of every health act because the 
need is greater during a long period of 
sickness. He included unemployment 
insurance in the system but said that 
assurance of employment was of vastly 
more importance than _ insurance 
against unemployment. Attention 
should be turned to that direction as 
more in the line of true economics. 
There is a grave obstacle in taking up 
old age pensions in this country, Mr. 
Hunter said, in that it would probably 
have to be a federal and not a state 
measure. Individual states might feel 
that they should not be burdened with 
the cost of a pension plan which might 
add materially to the taxes and prob- 
ably drive industries to other states. 





Entertain Actuarial Society 
(Continued from page 5) 


at the Robert Treat Hotel Thursday 
evening. 

““Group Insurance” was the title of 
a paper read by William J. Graham, 
of the Equitable Life of .{ew York. It 
treated the subject from the stand- 
point of underlying actuarial principles. 
Chief of these was the matter of ob- 
taining insurable averages and main- 
taining these averages in groups. The 
paper set out the limitations of any 
attempts to apply group insurance in 
other ways than that of insuring the 
employes of one employer. Reference 
was made to modified groups such as 
university classes. 


The election of officers does not take 
place at this meeting. 


How New Revenue Law 


Will Affect Companies 
(Continued from page 7) 
quire life insurance companies to with- 
hold the tax on any payments made 
under life insurance, endowment, or 
apnuity contracts. 

Section 9 contains a provision that 
when any amount allowable as a de- 
duction is known at the time of receipt 
of income by an individual, he may 
file with the person, firm or corpora- 
tion making the payment a certificate 
stating the amount of such deduction 
and making a claim for an allowance 
of the same against the amount of tax 
otherwise required to be deducted and 
withheld at the source. 

Appears To Discriminate Between Mu- 
tual and Stock Companies 

Section 407 of the act provides for 
an excise tax to be imposed upon 
“every corporation, joint stock com- 
Pany or association, now or hereafter 
organized in the United States for 
profit and having a capital stock repre- 
sented by shares, and every insurance 
company, now or hereafter organized 
under the laws of the United States, or 
any State or Territory of the United 
States,” and also upon “every corpora- 
tion, joint stock company or associa- 
tion, Or insurance company, now or 
hereafter organized for profit under 
the laws of any foreign country and 
exgaged in business in the United 
States.” It is clear that foreign insur- 
ance companies not organized “for 
profit” are not subject to the tax. 
An insurance company organized “for 
profit” must be a company having capi- 
tal stock. A mutual company is com- 
posed of persons who agree to con- 
tribute to a common fund for mutual 
insurance, and they certainly cannot 
be regarded as carrying on a business 
for the purpose of earning profit. For- 
eign companies organized on the mu- 
tual plan, without capital stock and not 
tor profit, are clearly exempted from 
an excise tax. Did Congress intend to 
treat them more favorably than domes- 
tic mutual companies organized with- 
out capital stock and not for profit? 

Ascertaining Amount of Tax 

The rule by which the amount of the 
tax is ascertained is not the same for 
domestic companies and for foreign 
companies, the reason therefor being 
apparent. For foreign companies the 
tax is “equivalent to 50 cents for each 
$1,000 of the capital actually invested 
in the transaction of its business in 
the United States.” For domestic com- 
panies the tax is “equivalent to 60 
cents for each $1,000 of the fair value 
of its capital stock and in estimating 
the value of capital stock the surplus 
and undivided profits shall be includ- 
ed.” It is to be noted that in case of 
domestic companies the tax is upon 
“the fair value of its capital stock” and 
not upon “the surplus and undivided 
profits,” which are to be considered 
only for the purpose of “estimating the 
value of capital stock.” If there be no 
capital stock the tax is not measured 
by the surplus and undivided profits, 
for in addition to what has been quot- 
ed above, the law provides that “the 
amount of such annual tax shall in all 
cases be computed upon the basis of 
the fair average value of the capital 
stock for the preceding year.” It cannot 
be contended, therefore, that mutual 
life insurance companies are to be 
taxed upon their “surplus and undi- 
vided profits.” 





A Study of All Classes 
(Continued from page 5) 


per cent. of the experience in this class 
was for policies not over five years old, 
the effect of selection on the early 
policy years may have largely account- 
ed for it. In the words of the author, 
“the experience under this plan is, 
however, too immature to warrant any 
conclusions as to the mortality that 
will be experienced in the later policy 
years after renewal options have been 
exercised.” 





THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


| Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1915 was: 











The Company 








639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
9,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,956,438 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 








$326,616.59 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$146,602.49 per 
Assets 


day in Increase of 











Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGES! 
Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1915; 






ASSEEB .ncccccccccccccccccccccecseceeccesccceccceccsseececess $ 12,629,857.65 
RAMREOMODD . cccuscnsecdnncncesercetonessersnbovonstncescesess 10,818,731.99 
Capital and Surplus........ 1,811,125.66 
Insurance in FOrc..cccccoccccccsccccccccocccces see 104,822,701.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization 16,811,250.99 


Is Paying its Policyholderg OVeT...........0..ccceseeeecseeneceseces 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


$ 1,350,000.00 annually 








THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 





INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘o/dest company in America”’ 
mean certain success for you. 





For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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SELLING STOCK IN OHIO 

Somebody has given the impression 
that Ohio is a splendid field for the 
sale of stock in tentative life insurance 
companies, and recent developments 
there indicate that the State is teem- 
ing with promoters of new companies, 
each offering a new stock proposition 
in which the public is invited to invest. 
Convinced that the public should know 
about the situation, William M. Hunt, 
president of the Cleveland Life, of 
Cleveland, has issued an open letter to 
the public, in which he handles pro- 
rioters without gloves. Furthermore, 
he intends to issue a series of bulle- 
tins informing the public about new 
companies, as he sees them, with the 
intention of compelling the promoters 
to abandon Ohio. 

Mr. Hunt first pays his respects to 
the American Mutual Life, of Cleve- 
land, promoted by George W. Van 
Fleet, which proposes to sell $1,000,000 
of stock, and to have a further sum Of 
$1,000,000 as the proposed surplus, 
which, Mr. Hunt says, is to be contribu- 
ted by the stockholders. Mr. Hunt 
says he is going to issue special bul- 
letins in reference to the American 
Mutual Life. Another company in 
course of promotion is the Superior Life 
of Chicago, L. O. V. Everhard, pro- 
moter. Capital stock is $100,000. A 


‘third company is the Associates Com- 


pany, financing the Progressive Life of 
Chicago, Wilbur Wynant and R. A. 
Hann, promoters, authorized capital 
$750,000, par value $10 per share. An- 
cther company is the Consolidated In- 
yvestment, of Philadelphia, Lyndon D. 
Wood, promoter, a Delaware corpora- 
t‘cn with $5,000,000 capital, shares of 
rar value of $10 each. 

Mr. Hunt tells in succinct form of 
five companies which were in process 
xf formation in Ohio during the past 
five years. They were the Citizens’ 
linion, now making an accounting to 
stockholders; Universal Life, of Cleve- 
land, in which were W. S. Tupper, Mil- 
ton S. Koblitz and J. A. Stevenson; 
Toledo Life, in which were Wilbur 
Wynant and Charles K. Friedman; 
ilnderwriters’ Securities Corporation, 
in which were William R. Luke, Wilbur 
Wynant and Charles K. Friedman, 
which had a _ proposed capital of 


$1,000,000; and Consolidated Compan- 


ies, in which were R. L. Dollings, Ed- 
mund H. Moore, C. D. Crites and others; 
and the Bank Deposit Depositors’ 
Guaranty Company, proposed capital, 
$6,000,000. With the developments re- 
garding most of these companies the 
readers of The Eastern Underwriter 
are familiar. 

Mr. Hunt says that the Ohio Insur- 
ance Department and the Department 
of Banks seem helpless to check opera- 
trons of promoters which in a decade 
have caused a loss in Ohio of many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. A 
number of people will think Mr. Hunt 
is severe on George W. Van Fleet, as 
the “Western Underwriter” this month 
printed a column about his new com- 
pany, all in a complimentary vein. 





TRINITY COLUEGE 

The faculty of Trinity College can 
congratulate itself upon turning out 
earnest, serious young students who 
make rapid strides to the front soon 
after they reach the insurance Offices. 
For proof it is only necessary to read 
the careers of the young men who have 
just been promoted by the Travelers 
Insurance Company, pictures of some 
ef whom are reproduced in this paper, 
several of whom claim Trinity as their 
alma mater. One of them is Walter E. 
Batterson, grandson of the founder of 
the Travelers, who is proving a worthy 
descendant of an illustrious forbear. 

Then, too, the Travelers is not the 
only insurance company in Hartford 
that has on its staff graduates of this 
famous Connecticut college. There was 
a time when the majority of the col- 
lege graduates: became professional 
men, and it is still true that, most of 
the fire insurance company presidents 
began as boys or as very young men 
in their lifelong occupation. But the 
present trend of the colleges is to fit 
men for the more practical side of life, 
and every year more men are being 
recruited for insurance work from the 
universities. 

Of the Travelers’ changes one of the 
men who did not go to Trinity or to 
any other college is William BroSmith, 
made a director in the Company. From 
the time he started battling with the 
world as a boy of thirteen he has been 
a conscientious and industrious student 
cf his business and of the world, and 
through the hardest kind of hard work, 
added to an equipment of extreme 
intelligence, he has won a most envi- 
able place in insurance, having been 
honored time and again by his associ- 
ates in other companies. Mr. BroSmith 
was this week appointed a civil service 
commissioner by the Governor of Con- 
necticut. 


One explanation for the rapid strides 
being taken by the Travelers is that 
experts man the Company, the presi- 
dent of which is one of the best all- 
around officials in insurance, a man 
with the keenest of visions, of remark- 
able executive ability and a fighter, 
while remaining a person with warm, 
human sympathies. 





Amos A. Watson, Republican nominee 
for Insurance Commissioner of Dela- 
ware, was for four years Register of 
Chancery and Clerk of the Orphans’ 
Court in Kent County, Del., and was 
also Deputy State Auditor. 











The Human Side of Insurance 























WALTER E. BATTERSON 





Walter E. Batterson, who has just 
been elected as an assistant secretary 
of the Travelers in the compensation and 
liability departments, is a grandson of 
James G. Batterson, who founded the 
Travelers fifty-three years ago. He is 
president of the Travelers Club. Mr. Bat- 
terson was born in Westerly, R. IL. in 
1886, and was graduated from West 
Middle and Hartford high schools. He 
was a member of the class of 1911 in 
Trinity College, but joined the Trav- 
elers as a clerk, rose to the chief 
clerkship of the liability department 
and served as a special agent in Chi- 
cago and Detroit. He was brought to 
the home office a year ago and in 
common with James W. Randall has 
acted as assistant to Secretary Robert 
J. Sullivan. It is rare that a man so 
young as Mr. Batterson has so much 
general experience in one line of busi- 
ness, and a great future for him is 
predicted. 

o* +e a 

C. J. Doyle, associate general counsel 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers who is to speak at the annual 
meeting and dinner of the Insurance 
Society, of New York, was the first fire 
marshal of Illinois. Mr. Doyle organ- 
ized this department on July 1, 1911, 
resigning in 1912 to become secretary 
of State of Illinois. 

* *¢ «@ 

Charles Lyman Case, United States 
manager of the London Assurance, was 
paid a distinct compliment the other 
day. A representative of The Eastern 
Underwriter was in the office of an- 
cther company manager when the 
subject of letter writing was brought 
up. The manager in question produced 
a letter and said: “There is the product 
of the best letter-writer in the insur- 
ance business.” 


The author was Mr. Case. 
* * . 


Haley Fiske, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan, and a graduate of Rut- 
gers College, was toastmaster a‘ a big 
dinner of Rutgers Alumni held a few 
nights ago. 

* * a 

Cc. cC. Blevins, superintendent of 
agents of the Bankers’ Life, who has 
been ill for some time, has recovered 
and has resumed his duties. 

ok ak ok 

Walter Stabler, comptroller of the 
Metropolitan Life, will be one of the 
speakers at the convention of real 
estate men at Long Beach, N. Y., this 
week. 


Charles Dobbs, managing editor of the 
“Insurance Field,” is spending a fort- 
night in New York. He says the city 
kas grown considerably since he was 
here in his impetuous days as a re- 
porter on the New York “World.” Mr. 
Dobbs’ contact with the younger sons 
of the immensely rich, received through 
the Pulitzer daily grind, changed his 
political convictions, and going to Ken- 
tucky where the younger sons are rich 
only if their fathers are (or were) in 
the distillery business, he became a 
leader and several times ran for office. 
It was only last year that he was a can- 
didate for Governor of Kentucky. Un- 
fortunately, he lost the race. We say 
unfortunately, because those who are 
acquainted with Mr. Dobbs know that 
he would have made a much better 
governor than many persons with more 
un-Dickenslike names who have served 
the blue grass commonwealth. The 
Eastern Underwriter has promised to 
keep from the ears of the Kentucky 
political set the terrible fact that 
while here Mr. Dobbs took lunch at the 
Bankers’ Club, but in extenuation of 
Mr. Dobbs will say that even statesmen 
prefer good food to the other kind. 
Young E. Allison, editor of the “Insur- 
ance Field,” is writing a book about 
the Trappist Colony at Gethsemane, 
Ky. ‘We desire to be the first to order 
a copy of this book and the publishers 
can accept this paragraph as authority 


for the order. 
* * * 


Fred V. Bruns, Syracuse local agent, 
is chairman of a committee appointed 
by the Mayor of Syracuse to raise $50,- 
009 for the relief of Phoenix, N. Y., 
which city had a conflagration. ‘More 
than 60 per cent. of the assessed valua- 
tion of the town has been totally 
wiped out,” Mr. Bruns said. “This is 
far in excess of the losses suffered in 
the greatest conflagration in this coun- 
try, such as San Francisco, Baltimore 
and Salem. Unless more ~id is offered 
to enable the rebuilding of the village 
its citizens, merchants and manufac- 
turers will go elsewhere, and Phoenix 
will be lost. No manufacturing con- 
cern will build again in Phoenix until 
positive fire protection is afforded, and 
until adequate water supply is  in- 
stalled. Both of these things are prac- 
tical and immediate possibilities with 
sufficient funds. If the village is given 
a proper water supply insurance ra‘es 
will drop instantly and manufacturers 
will be in a position to put up build- 
ings and furnish them with sprinkler 
equipment so that the fire hazard will 
be removed.” 

+ e 7 


Frank M. Stage, who represents the 
North British & Mercantile and other 
companies in Akron, N. Y., received 
the nomination for Secretary of State 
at the last primary election. He is a 
Democrat. Mr. Stage has been an 
agent for a number of years, and a 
good one. Many insurance men 
throughout the State have written to 
Mr. Stage pledging their support. 

* * *& 


George C. Tudor, of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., and C. T. Thurman, formerly of 
Baltimore, have been made general 
agents of the Mutual Benefit in North 
Carolina. Mr.Thurman’s headquarters 
will be in Raleigh. Announcements 
of the promotion changes were made 
at a dinner in Winston-Salem by A. 
A. Drew, superintendent of agents of 
the Mutual Benefit, attended by the 
Mayor of the city and other local 
celebrities. Mr. Tudor has been with 
the Company fourteen years. 

* oe - 


Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, is one of the founders 
of a new society that has been formed 
to bring about peace. 
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Sees. Much:in E. G. R. 
Fire Rating Schedule 


VIEWS OF PROF. RIEGEL, OF 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNA. 





Superior to Analytic and Universal 
Mercantile Schedules—Difficulties 
of Technical Nature 





The attention of fire underwriters 
has been attracted *o an article .n 
“The Quarterly Journal of Economics,” 
bearing the caption “Fire Insurance 
Rates: Problems of Co-Operation, Clas- 
sification and Regulation.” The author 
is Robert Riegel, a university profes- 
sor, and it has been stamped as the 
best article on the present rating sit- 
uation that has been written by a lay- 
man. 


Analyzes E. G. R. Schedule 


Prof. Riegel analyzes the E. G. R. 
Schedule which he says is based upon 
a theory of measurement of hazard by 
statistical results, while the Analytic 
and Universal Mercantile systems 
were elaborate and carefully designed 
applications of the combined judg- 
ment theory. The former is superior 
to the latter two, in Mr. Riegel’s judg- 
ment, if capable of overcoming certain 
technical difficulties. It maintains the 
principle of average and distribution, a 
necessity in fire insurance deemed im- 
possible under the classification meth- 
od, and, yet, embodies the idea of sta- 
tistical justification of rates. 

In speaking of the E. G. R. Schedule 
Mr. Riegel stamps it as the first system 
which attempts the measurement of 
fire. hazard by actual tabulated expert- 
ence. It avoids the use of any State 
averages, since distribution is an es- 
sential principle of insurance and no 
single State’s experience gives a de- 
pendable average. To adjust a rate as 
found by the process to a risk loca‘ed 
in any particular State that proportion 
of the rate would be taken which the 
State’s loss and expense ratio bore to 
the United States ratio. Thus in New 
York all risks would pay 751-1125ths of 
the average rate for the United States. 
“This simple averaging device removes 
one of the principal objections directed 
against the use of classified statistics 
as a foundation for rate-making,” says 
Mr. Riegel. 

The question to be decided in the 
near future is whether premiums upon 
a judgment basis modified by experi- 
ence shall continue, or rates become 
mirrors reflecting the exact picture of 
the results painted by classified statis- 
tics. The answer, says Mr. Riegel, 
will depend entirely upon whether the 
E. G. R. Schedule surmounts the many 
objections which have always prevented 
the re-adoption of the classification 
theory by underwriters. 


Occupancies 


While a classification of many risks 
as “dry goods” occupancies is incom- 
plete and invalid in practice, when the 
BE. G. R. Schedule sub-divides classes 
into ten grades of quality it may be 
reasonably doubted whether this is not 
a sufficient extension of analysis. 

Another long-standing problem of 
classification has been the difficulty of 
providing for “omnibus buildings” com- 
prising many occupancies and conglom- 
erate hazards. 


The E. G. R. Schedule treats such oc- 
cupancy of a building as an inherent 
exposure cf every other in the same 
building. The statistics of writings 
showing internal exposure, gradings 
would be sorted from the aggregate 
Statistics and compared with losses 


Fire Insurance Department 





After a sub- 
division into final units of hazard the 
less costs of each group would be de- 
termined. 


from internal exposure. 


The similar claim that it would be 
impossible to satisfactorily group many 
risks which would accordingly fall into 
a nondescript “miscellaneous” class 
could seemingly be easily overcome by 
simply not falling into the error indi- 
cated and never creating a miscellan- 
eous group or rigidly restricting it. 


Methods of Administration 


Two objections put forward by op- 
ponents of classification purely refer 
to methods of administration. One was 
that all previous figures were collected 
by many companies, each with its own 
individual definitions of various classes 
and that the aggregates of such groups 
were meaningless. It will be noted, 
however, that the proposed system 
does not intend to make use of old 
figures but is to rest on the statistics 
being centrally collected by the Na- 
tional Board. Secondly, the danger of 
risks being erroneously classified is 
deplored. This is simply a practical 
difficulty to be surmounted by appro- 
priate methods of checking, says Mr. 
Riegel. 

Classification lists formerly existed 
for the purpose of comparing premium 
income and losses to arrive at profits 
or losses on specific classes. It is rep- 
resented that not only losses but rates 
vary, that both losses and premiums 
are inconsistent. With two indepen- 
dent variables, differences in results 
are attributable to either and conclu- 
sions are often fallacious. The pro- 
posed system proposes no comparison 
of losses and income. It is designed 
that a ratio of losses and amount of 
insurance written be adopted as a 
basis. Thus the difficulty stated is not 
applicable to this system. 


Professor Riegel concludes as fol- 
lows: 


“It has been shown that rating theo- 
ries developed from classification to 
individual judgment and thence to com- 
bined judgment. The combined judg- 
ment theory reached its final stage in 
the Universal Mercantile and Analy- 
tic Schedules or modifications of them, 
but it was evident that dissatisfaction 
mus* co-exist with any rate-making sys- 
tem which could not be justified by 
statistics. Underwriters were com- 
pelled to attempt a schedule dependent 
on tabulated experience and the E. G. 
R. System seems to be a reasonably 
successful attempt to embody this prin- 
ciple. In the field of rating theory the 
important question is ‘Will the com- 
panies endeavor to continue past meth- 
ods of measuring hazard or will they 
co-operate in the support of a new sys- 
tem intended to furnish the public with 
the proof of equitableness which it de- 
mands?’ Every indication is that the 
latter is one of the great imminent 
developments of fire insurance.” 





NEW YORK BOARD MEETING 


At the meeting of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters on Wednes- 
day resolutions were adopted commem- 
orating the death of President William 
E. Hutchins of the North River. 

It was decidea at the meeting to pub- 
lish a pamphlet in celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the incorporation 
of the New York Board, which will 
occur next May. 





NEW UP-STATE COMPANY 


The Eureka Fire Insurance Company 
is being organized in Syracuse, N. Y., 
according te «he “Herald” of that city. 
An office has been opened in the On- 
ondaga County Savings Bank building. 














FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 








The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Cash Capital ° ‘ 
Assets ° ‘ . 
Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Pelicyholders . 


Statement January 1, 1916 


-  «  $1,000,000.00 
- 2,377,857.39 
: , 467,413.45 
‘ 1,910,443.94 








AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE /ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 























RECEIVES TWO APPOINTMENTS 





Arthur C. Swinton Is Made Brokerage 
Manager of Philadelphia Company 
and Gen. Agt. First National 





Arthur C. Swinton has been appoint- 
ed manager of the New York City brok- 
erage department of a Philadelphia 
company, announcement of which will 
be made later, and is now binding 
business for the company throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Mr. Swinton was also made general 
agent of the First National Fire this 
week for suburban New York territory. 





The Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment has ordered the liquidation of the 
Mutual and Textile Fire Insurance com- 
panies, of Pottsville, and the Central 
Mutual Fire, of Lebanon. 


BAD MORAL HAZARD 





Underwriters Keeping Closest Watch 
on Factories Which Rushed Into 
War Supply Field 





insurance company inspector, 
who has visited most of the plants in 
New York State, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, where the owners rushed 
into the making of war supplies, in 
sume cases building additions to their 
piants, said to The Eastern Under- 
writer this week that this business is 
now going back; that many men who 
expected to make fortunes have been 
disappointed; and that some manufac- 
turers are finding themselves with a 
white elephant on their hands in the 
matter of large factory space. 

Companies are watching the growing 
moral hazard closely. 


An 








NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$515,049.38 
138,148.22 
275,000.00 
78,171.37 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


$172,302.60 
27,678.96 
100,000.00 


Surplus 42,986.21 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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| BROKERS ACTIVITIES | 


STATUS OF “BROKER” DEFINED 














No Commissions on Texas Business 
for Brokers Unless Licensed 
as Agents 





Here, in a nut-shell, is the interpre- 
tation of the Texas resident agency 
law, the interpreter being the Attorney 
General: 

First: 
who acts as a middleman between the 
insured and the insurer, and who so- 
licits insurance from the public under 
ro employment from any special com- 
pany, but places the orders secured, 
either with companies selected by the 
insured or in the absence of such 
selection, with companies selected by 
himself. 

Second: It is plain from the stat- 
utes of this State, that insurance 
brokers are under the statutes, to be 
regarded as insurance agen*s, and are 
by the statute made agents of the 
company with which they may place 
any policy of insurance. 

Third: One conducting an insur- 
ance brokerage business in this State 
is prohibited by law from conducting 
such business without first having se- 
cured a license as an agent from the 
Commissioner 

Fourth: An insurance company hav- 
ing a permit to transact business in 
this State, cannot issue a policy except 
through a regularly commissioned and 
licensed agent, nor can it pay any 
commission to a broker to handle @ts 
business in this State, unless such 
broker is a regularly licensed agent 
under the laws of this State. 

Fifth: It appears, however, from 
the verbiage of Revised S‘atutes, Art. 
4964, that an unlicensed out-of-State 
broker can write or cause to be writ- 
ten, policies of insurance on property 
in this State without violating the law, 
provided he delivers or causes such 
policies to be delivered through a duly 
licensed agent in this State. 

Sixth: However, where a local agent 
delivers policies for an _ out-of-State 
broker and receives therefor only a 
part of his ‘reguiar commission, and 
the out-of-State broker receives the 
remainder, although paid to him by 
the company, the transaction is a divi- 
sion of a commission by the local 
agent with an outside unlicensed agent, 
in violation of the laws of this State, 
and the local agent’s license may be 
revoked. 

Seventh: Where a company which 
is permitted to transact business in 
this ‘State makes an agreement with 
an outside unlicensed broker for an 
assured to allow him ten per cent. or 
more commission on business situated 
in Texas, and then the company has 
its local agent in Texas to issue a 
policy, and pays him therefor only a 
part of his regular commission, such a 
transaction is a mere simula‘ed trans- 
action and is in reality a division of 
commission with an outside broker or 
agent, in violation of the laws of this 
State. 

Eighth: Even should it be deter- 
mined, however, ‘hat the insurance 
broker who placed insurance for his 
customers is not an agent within the 
purview of the Texas statutes, still if 
such insurance broker receives his 
compensation from the insurance com- 
pany for placing the insurance with it, 
*he law is violated by the company; if 
the broker is acting for a customer in 
placing the insurance, the services 
which he performs are services for his 
customer. The company, of course, is 
compelled to charge the customer the 
uniform rate for insurance, and if in 
addition, it pays the broker for serv- 


ices which were in reality rendered 
‘o his customer, then the company is 
guilty of rebating and discrimination, 
as defined by the statutes of this State. 


An insurance broker is one’ 
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LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities. for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





MORE ABOUT AUDITS 





Necessity for Careful Estimates of 
Value in Floaters Again Pointed 
Out 





The assistant United States manager 
of one of the fire companies said this 
week: 

“I was interested in reading the ar- 
ticle in your issue regarding floater 
policies, and more especially that por- 
tion of it referring to errors and omis- 
sions on the part of the assured in 
declaring the values which have been 
covered from month to month by such 
floaters. If you publish anything more 
along these lines you might mention 
that the recent audit of the figures of 
a very large corporation showed that 
the values declareu by them were 
grossly misstated. There were unus- 
ually heavy values not included in the 
return on which the previum was 
based and the expert accountant 
tinned the assured down to the state- 
ment that if these missing values had 
been involved in a fire the assured 
would have made a claim for indem- 
nity. In other words, they acted on .he 
advice of a certain broker who sug- 
gested that they be not too careful in 
making their returns, as otherwise the 
premium would be very large. 

“It would be interesting to state also 
that the additional premium which this 
assured had to pay on account of the 
audit of the books amounted to several 
thousand dollars.” 

ok * oe 


$30,000,000 Line 


Fire companies are having a chance 
these days to write or decline part of 
& $30,000,000 line which is being brok- 
ered on buildings owned by the Porto 


Rican government, including court 
houses, jails, etc. 
* “ * 
Writing Standing Timber 
The Globe & Rutgers is writing 


standing timber, governed by a form 
that states liability per acre; trees 
nine inches in diameter and up. The 
exception is in the case of extreme for- 
est exposure. The limit per acre is 
$100, with full co-insurance. 

a a 


Placer for L. T. Hollister 

W. L. French has left E. C. Ander- 
son & Co., with whom he has been con- 
nected for some time, and gone with 
L. T. Hollister as placer. 

a * * 

Lethbridge & Adler to Dissolve 

Lethbridge & Adler, who have trans- 
acted a brokerage business at 95 Wil- 
liam St. for several years, plan to 
dissolve partnership shortly after the 
first of the year and to act in the fu- 
ture as individual brokers. 

* am * 
C. P. Stewart, President 

Cc. P. Stewart has been made presi- 
dent of Frank B. Hall & Co., Inc. Mr. 
Stewart has been a partner in Frank 
PR. Hall & Co. for a number of years 
and recently acquired the controlling 
interest, incorporating the firm at the 
same time. Frank B. Hall will con- 
tinue as chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. 





2 LIBERTY STREET 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 
GENERAL AGENTS 
REPRESENTING 
DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CoO. 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban and Out Of Town Business 
Phone: John agia 


NEW YORE, NW. Y. 








Organized 1817 
Cash Capital $750,000 
E. C. IRWIN. Frsaident 


FIRE ASSOCIATION pamavtvena F 


Office: Company’s Building, 407-409 Walnut St. 
Incorporated 1820 
Assets $9,091,141 


CONDERM 
_ ime ie aa ee 
R. N. KELLY, Jr., Asst. Sec. and Treas, 






Charter Perpetual 


IRV 








THE YORKSHIR 


The “Yorkshire” 


Frank & Du Bois, United States Managers 
Harry F. Wanvig, Branch Secretary 


Francisco, Cal. 


ESTABLISHED 
is the Oldest and Stronge st of the English Fire Companies not here- 
tofore represented in the United States 
U. S. BRANCH 


NO. 8 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 

New York Life Insurance and Trust Co., U. 

DEPARTMENTS—METROPOLITAN, Willard S. Brown & Co., Managers, New York, 
N. Y.; CAROLINA-VIRGINIA, Harry 

SOUTHEASTERN, oe & Hopkins, Managers, "Atlanta, Ga.; LOU 

MISSISSIPPI, Jas. . Ross, Manager, New Orleans, La.; 

Johnston, Manager, K. Hamilton and McClure Kelly, ’ Assistant Managers, San 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 


1824 


Ernest B. Boyd, Underwriting Manager 
Frank B. Martin, Supt. of Agencies 


Ss. Trustee, No. 52 Wall St., New York 
R. Bush, Manager, oa 


N. C.; 
ISIANA and 
; PACIFIC COAST, Jas. C. 








BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 
United States Branch 
January 1, 1916 
Assets ....... geeesecccecccceees $1,939,785.69 
Surplus in United States..... 776,621.82 
Total losses paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1915, 
DE “cece svinekedsenawennn 23,984,892.36 
W. R. BROCK, President 
W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr 








TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTH YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH; 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WrSTERN DEPARTMENT; 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT; 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 














TEXTILE SUITS 





Large Amount Claimed for Smoke and 
Water Damage by Former Grand 
Street Concern 





The Universal Textile Co., which did 
business in Grand Street, New York, 
is plaintiff in the Supreme Court in a 
number of actions against fire insur- 
ance companies. The textile company 
wants $35,000 damages. The claim is 
for a much larger smoke and water 
damage than the companies feel should 
be paid. In a lower court a decision 
for a reduced amount was given to the 
textile company. 


THREE FIRES IN NEW JERSEY 

October 12 was a busy day for New 
Jersey firemen. In Hoboken there was 
a considerable loss in the plant of the 
Chocolat Menier Co., the flames extend- 
ing to a livery stable. In Rahway the 
Egyptian Lacquer Manufacturing Co.’s 
plant burned, and in West Nutley 
there was a loss in the express office 
of the West Nutley station of the Erie 





Placed Big Line 
Wilcox, Peck & Hughes this week 
placed through the Central Fire Office, 
Ine. a line totalling over $1,500,000. 


WHO’S WHO IN RATING 





List of Reference Books Which Insur- 
ance Institute of America Are 
Told to Get 





Students of the Insurance Institute 
of America, of which D. N. Handy, of 
Boston, is general chairman, are given 
the following references for the course, 
entitled “The History and Philosophy 
of Fire Insurance Rating”: 

H. Brotherton, “History and Devel- 
opment of the Liverpool Mercantile 
Tariff.” A. F. Dean, “Rationale of Fire 
Rates.” H. M. Hess, “Philosophy and 
Methods of Operations of the Analyti- 
cal (Dean) System for the Measure- 
ment of Relative Fire Hazard.” J. B. 
Laidlaw, “Schedule Rating for Mercan- 
tile Risks.” <A. EK. Larter and W. S 
Lemmon, “The L. & L. Rating System.” 
F. CC. Moore, “Standard Universal 
Schedule for Rating Mercantile Risks.” 
EK. G. Richards, “Experience Grading 
and Rating Schedule.” 





Premiums in Newark for the first six 
months of this year are $70,000 more 
than for the first six months of 1915. 





Warren E. Day, of Syracuse, was in 
New York this week. 
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Big Opportunity in 
Writing Marine Risks 
MANY NEW COMPANIES TAKE UP 
THIS BUSINESS 





Great Scarcity of Skilled Marine Under- 
writers—Great Values Exceed 
Underwriting Facilities 





Since the first of the year a large 
number of fire insurance companies 
that have not heretofore written mar- 
ine insurance have taken up this line. 
Tke reasons for this are twofold—the 
largest volume of exports ever record- 
ed in the history of this country and 
the highest marine insurance rates. 

As recently as within the past few 
days another company has announced 
that it is prepared to accept marine 
risks and numerous other fire com- 
panies are considering the same step. 

Cannot Meet Demand 

At the present time, an investigation 
of the underwriting facilities for mar- 
ine business shows that not only is the 
New York market unable to supply 
adequate marine insurance for the 
ships and cargoes that are daily leav- 
ing this and other Atlantic seaboard 
perts, but cable service to London in 
addition does not meet the present de- 
mands for marine coverage. 

The reason the volume of marine 
business has increased so enormously 
is, of course, traced primarily to the 
war. The main factors entering into 
this increased volume are three. First, 
the volume itself; second, the in- 
creased values of similar cargoes over 
pre-war value, and third, the unprece- 
dented rise in the values of ships. 

Danger in Unskilled Underwriters 

One prominent marine underwriter 
told The Eastern Underwriter that, in 
his opinion, there was money in marine 
business for these new companies that 
are entering the field. One well-known 
marine underwriter is credited with 
saying that “Any fool can make money 
in marine insurance under these condi- 
tions.” 

The chief danger confronting the 
new companies and those that may go 
into the business in the near future, is 
the scarcity of skilled marine under- 
writers. Discussing this subject, Her- 
bert Appleton, of Appleton & Cox, a 
prominent marine underwriter, said: 
“Marine underwriting is different from 
the methods to which fire underwriters 
are accustomed. Fire underwriting to 


a considerable extent, is routine. Mar- 
ine underwriting is a matter very 
largely of individual experience.” This 


accounts for the present scarcity of 
marine underwriters. A knowledge of 
ships, cargoes, ports and the conditions 
that affect all of these are essential in 
a successful marine underwriter. 

The problem then for the new com- 
pany in this line of business is to se- 
cure the services of an experienced 
marine underwriter and this appar- 
ently is a very difficult matter. 

Says Business Will Continue After War 

The opinion of some of the leading 
underwriters, both brokers and agents, 
appears to be that the big demand for 
marine insurance will continue after 
the close of the war. Some have esti- 
mated that this business should con- 
tinue in big volume for at least two 
years after the end of the war. 

One of the arguments heard in con- 
nection with this point is that New 
York, having been lifted into first place 
as the financial center of the world, as 
a result of the war, with an unprece- 
dented volume of the world’s supply of 
gold held here, will necessarily be a 
center of large marine insurance ac- 
tivity in the future. Some complaint 
has been heard from the brokers that 
the New York companies have not been 
willing to extend themselves as far as 
they might in accepting marine busi- 
hess, depending too much on London, 
which was the practice before the war. 

In regard to this, marine under- 
writers state that New York is unable 





Franklin Fire, Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Mercantile Insurance Co. of America, 


Michigan Commercial, Lansing, Mich 
National Fire, Hartford, Conn....... 


Pennsylvania Fire, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Western Assurance, Toronto, Canada 


admitted to New York. 





Companies that have taken up Marine 
Insurance this Year and Date 


of Authorization 


Date 
Company Authorized 
TNR ee eer Feb 14, 1916 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa....... May 1, 1916 


Merchants’ Fire Assurance Corporation, New York City... Jan. 20, 1916 
Milwaukee Mechanics’, Milwaukee, Wis.................. Jan. 28, 1916 
North British & Mercantile, U. S. Br., New York City....May 


American Merchant Marine, New York City.............. Feb. 29, 1916 
Norske Lioyd, U. S. Br., New York City.............000. Jan. 20, 1916 


Note—The Automobile Insurance Co. began writing marine insurance 
Monday under authorization secured at the time the Company was 


ph sae Rie ec e kee xD March 15, 1916 
New York City..... May 9, 1916 


ns ii GR itn LOPE May 1, 1916 


I eee Pe May 3, 1916 
24, 1916 
TT Tree ee ere ry Apr. 25, 1916 
oS eer ee eae ee March 7, 1916 








to handle the volume of business that 
is demanded under present conditions. 
Ships have been leaving this port con- 
stantly with inadequate marine insur- 
ance cOverage because the demand 
could not be supplied. One of the 
delicate problems that confronts the 
marine underwriter of today is the in- 
creasing value of ships and cargoes and 
the possible fluctuation of those values. 
Rates Have Increased 

Straight marine rates, not including 
the war risk, have increased some, but 
enly slightly, in some cases, over the 
rates before the war. Strictly “war 
risk” rates have been subject to vio- 
lent fluctuations. Shortly after Eng- 
land entered the war, the war risk was 
practically not written in New York, 
rates soaring to 20 per cent. They 


soon settled down to what has been 
considered as normal figures of from 
1 to 2 and 3 per cent. with the higher 
figures for the Mediterranean and the 
Far East. 

Experience in writing the war risk 
has, according to the best information, 
been favorable. Even with the losses 
that were experienced at the earlier 
stages of the war, the marine cOmpan- 
ies have made money writing the war 
business. 

The war risk is generally written by 
attaching to the regular policy the fol- 
lowing clause: 

War Risk Clause 

It is agreed, that this insurance in- 
cludes the risk of capture, seizure, or 
destruction or damage by men of war, 
by letters of mart, by takings at sea, 





16 Liberty Street 


Gasoline Cars— Pleasure 


THE FIRST NATIONAL FIRE 


Insurance Company of the United States, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ANNOUNCES THE APPOINTMENT OF 


THE NATIONAL GENERAL AUTOMOBILE AGENCY 


AS AGENTS FOR ITS 


AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 


and 


the following rates effective October 16, 1916 
VALUED FORM—FIRE, THEFT AND INLAND MARINE POLICY 


New York City 


and Commercial Types 





Original List Price of Automobiles whenClassA_ ClassB_ClassC_ ClassD  ClassE 











(3rd year’s use) 


new, excluding cost of additional equip- ¢3 59) $2.100to $1,200to $700t 99 
ment and extra bodies..................... and up — $3,499 $2,099 Sue = 
This and Next Year’s Models.............. $1.20 $1.20 $1.20 $1.40 as $1.60 
(ist year’s use) 
Gt. Tee: Fc vdswnivccvensneveveseacges 1.25 1.60 1.80 2.00 2.50 
(2d year’s use) 
Year Before Last Model...........ccscceess 1.90 2.50 2.75 3.10 3.40 
(3rd year’s use) 
RATES FOR RESTRICT! D FORM POLICY 
Non-valued with theft and reinst ement clauses eliminated 
Original List Price of ——- whea Class A ClassB  ClassC ClassD ClassE 
new, excluding cost of a onal equip- $3,500 $2,100to $1,200to $700to $699 and 
ment and extra bodies.................0005 and up $3,499 $2,099 yd — 
This and Next Year’s Models............0+ $ .85 $ .85 $ .85 $ .85 in $ .85 : 
(Ist year’s use) 
ee rere rr ry 1.00 1.10 1.30 1.30 1.75 
(2d year’s use) 
Year Before Last Model................s00: 1.40 1.90 2.10 2.30 2.50 





MINIMUM PREMIUM FOR 





MINIMUM PREMIUM FOR FIRE ONLY, $3.50 
LOW COLLISION RATES ON REQUEST. 


FIRE AND THEFT, $10.00 








REINSURE 80 PER CENT. 


Statement by President Evans Regard- 
ing American Eagle Fire Insurance 
Company 


A statement sent to agents of the 
American ‘Eagle by President Henry 
Evans this week, attracted attention. 
In part it reads: 

Dear Sir:—We are advised that some 
of your customers do not understand 
the change that has been made in the 
capitalization of the American Eagle to 
take the place of the Fidelity Under- 
writers. 

The facts are that when the Fidelity 
Fire Insurance Company and the old 
Phenix Insurance Company of Brooklyn 
were amalgamated in 1910, the new 
company, that is, the Fidelity-Phenix, 
fell heir to the business and plant of 
the Phenix of Brooklyn; and, in order 
to save the business and plant of the 
Fidelity Fire Insurance Company, the 
Fidelity Underwriters was formed, its 
policy being jointly guaranteed by the 
Continental and Fidelity-Phenix Com- 
panies. 

After some years there was opposi- 
tion on the part of the insurance 
agents and State insurance officials to 
“Underwriters” organizations, and we 
decided to meet the wishes of the 
agents and State officials by forming a 
new company, with ample capital to 
command respect, and have it succeed 
to the business of the Fidelity Under- 
writers. This new company is the 
American Eagle Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and it is controlled by the Con- 
tinental and Fidelity-Phenix Fire In- 
surance Companies. 

Eighty per cent. of each risk written 
b: the American Eagle is re-insured in 
the Continental and Fidelity-Phenix 
(40 per cent. in each) and the business 
policy is dictated by the management 
o: the Continental and Fidelity-Phenix, 
the writer being president of the 
American Eagle as well as of the Con- 
tinental and Fidelity-Phenix. 

I can assure you that the policy of 
the American Eagle is just as good as 
was the policy of the Fidelity Under- 
writers, and if the management of the 
Continental and Fidelity-Phenix is con- 
sidered worthy of trust and confidence, 
so also may be that of the American 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company, for it 
is practically the same. 

HENRY EVANS. 





arrests, restraints, detainments and 
acts of kings, princes, and people, 
authorized by and in prosecution of 
hostilities between belligerent nations; 
but excluding claims for delay, deter:- 
oration and or loss of market and war- 
ranted not to abandon in case of cap- 
ture, seizure or detention, until after 
condemnation of the property insured, 
nor, until ninety days after notice of 
said condemnation is given to these 
Assurers. Also warranted not to aban- 
don in case of blockade, and free from 
any claim for loss or expense in conse- 
quence of blockade, or of any attempt 
to evade blockade; but in event of 
blockade, to be at liberty to proceed to 
an open port, and there end the voyage. 

Foregoing clause does not cover any 
war risk on shore. 

New York State Requirements 

Practically any company can qualify 
to write marine insurance. The New 
York State law requires a minimum 
capital of $200,000 to engage in the fire 
insurance business and an additional 
$200,000 will qualify them for marine 
business as well. 
Companies Recently Taking Up Marine 

A few of the companies that have 
recently taken up marine insurance are 
the Automobile Insurance Co. (sub- 
sidiary of the Aetna Life), Glens Falls, 
Globe & Rutgers, Hartford Fire, North 
British & Mercantile, and the Stuyve- 
sant. 


Armstrong Maltbie, of Miller & Malt- 
bie, plans to tour from New York to 
Buffalo early next month. Mr. Malt- 
bie is now at the sea shore recuper- 
ating after a strenuous summer. 
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AN UNUSUAL F. I. A. REPORT 


PLUMBERS MAKE IMPROVEMENTS 








What Inspectors Found in Building 
Which Was Being Equipped 
With “Sprinklers” 





That there can be many a slip in 
the installation of a sprinkler system 
if an expert does not do the job is evi- 
denced by the following report of a 
Factory Insurance Association inspec- 
tor: 


Soon after arriving in 
morning of the 10th I called Mr. ..........-- 
Mgr. on the phone and inquired in regard to 
the proposed changes at above risk and _was 
advised that the work was in progress. I re- 
ported immediately thereafter at =e risk and 
in company with Mr. .........+.. looked over 
the work in the yard. It was learned that 
assured (probably at the suggestion of the 
plumbers) had revised my layout. some and 
that said revision also detracted from this lay- 
out considerably because it made the sys- 
tem dead ended at the very point where four 
main feeders were taken off. I explained my 
reasons for making my layout as it had been 
submitted and then orders were given to in- 
stall the system as originally specified. 

Next I looked over the entire equipment and 
found two-thirds of this risk — protec- 
tion, water having been shut off and the mains 
Ci. DH BURGE FER, cxccasccasee o- I had not 
been notified that this work was going on, 
whereupon it developed that the plumber had 
taken it upon himself to make the changes 
without doing any notifying, in fact, Mr. 
oxeeaveesee himself did not know until this 
time that the protection was impaired. Wooden 
plugs were soon provided and steps taken to 
push the work through as quickly as possible. 
By this time it was about 10 a. m. and it 
was necessary to run about ten or eleven lead 

oints before the protection could be restored. 
ine work dragged along throughout the day 
until at 5.30 p. m. there still remained four 
joints to be run, when suddenly it developed 
that the supply of lead had given out. The 
men doing the work, two journeymen plum- 
bers and a helper, went out for supper and to 
hunt some more lead. About 6.30 p. m. one 
journeyman plumber returned with the lead 
and with the news that there was a banquet 
of plumbers on the docket for the evening 
and that the job would be completed by him 
alone. Meanwhile the fire under the lead pot 
had gone out. The lead was placed in the pot 
and a new coke fire started under same and 
about this time the last mentioned plumber 
disappeared. Things continued along this gen- 
eral line until it was midnight before the 
lead was even melted and it was 2.30 a. m. 
before the remaining work was completed. The 
water was turned on at 2.30 a. m. and every 
joint as far as I could make out in the dark 
was leaking. The water was left on and a 
drain dug for the leaks. 





GOLF TOURNAMENT SATURDAY 





New York Fire & Marine Golf Asso- 
ciation Plays at Somerville, 
New Jersey 





The New York Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Golf Association will hold its fall 
tournament on Saturday, October 21, 
at Somerville, N. J. The _ present 
champion of the association is Oswald 
Kirkby, who is also the metropolitan 
and New Jersey State champion. This 
tournament will be the third held by 
the association, which has a member- 
ship of approximately 100. 

Suitable prizes will be awarded for 
the following events: In the morning 
an 18-hole medal play handicap, two 
classes, A and B. Prizes in each class 
for the best net and second best net 
score. Luncheon will be served and 
in the afternoon an 18-hole best ball, 
four ball medal play handicap, prize to 
be awarded to teams making lowest 
net and second lowest net score. 

The prize for the championship of 
the association will be awarded for the 
best score in the morning competition 
and special prizes will be awarded in 
the putting contests during the day. 
Dinner will be served at 6:30, the com- 
mittee having made arrangements for 
entertainment during the meal and the 
evening. The association will be glad 
if any one who has not already become 
a member and desires to do so would 
forward to Edwin Gallager, treasurer, 
No. 35 Nassau street, New York City, 
payment of $5, which will entitle him 
to meals, grounds, fee, etc. 


MARTIN HEADS SUBURBAN 





Career of Agency Superintendent of 
Northern Assurance—F. D. Layton 
Vice-President 





To have been president of the Under- 
writers’ Association of New York State 
and to be president of the Suburban 
Fire Insurance Exchange is the unique 
distinction of Alfred G. Martin, agency 
superintendent of the Northern Assur- 


ance. Mr. Martin’s election as head of 


the Suburban came this week. 

Mr. Martin went with the Norwich 
Union in 1883, and two years later 
went with the Northern. After having 
various office positions he was appoint- 
ed special agent for Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Suburban New 
York territory. In October, 1894, he 
was transferred to Western Pennsyl- 
vania and New York State. Later he 
was given charge of New York State 
exclusive of the Metropolitan District. 
In 1908 he was elected president of the 
uC. s &. 2.8. 

Col. F. D. Layton, who was elected 
vice-president of the Suburban, this 
week, is assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional, and one of the best known and 
accomplished underwriters in Eastern 
territory. 


PRICE AND TOMPKINS TO SPEAK 





October Meeting of Albany Field Club— 
Presents Honor Medal to 
Protectives 





The October meeting and dinner of 
the Albany Field Club will be held at 
Keeler’s Hotel, on Friday evening, Oc- 
tober 20. 

Papers will be read at that time by 
Special Agent E. C. Price, of the Phila- 
delphia Underwriters, and Special 
Agent George S. Tompkins, of the Com- 
mercial Union. 

The Club, following its precedent es- 
tablished in 1914, was represented by 
President Lovett at the annual review 
of the Albany Fire Department on Sat- 
urday and presented an honor medal 
to Lieutenant Sheedy of the Albany 
Protectives for life saving on the eve- 
ning of September 8. 

The Club expects to be addressed at 
its November meeting by Fred G. Mill- 
ard, of Syracuse, a well known ap- 
praiser for the companies in Central 
New York, who will talk to them on 
the subject of “Building Construction 
and Present Day Costs.” 





AUTO APPOINTMENT 





National General Auto Agency Repre- 
sents First National in Conjunc- 
tion With Wm. Sohmer 





The First National Fire has modified 
its automobile rate sheet, the revision 
being downward. In connection there- 
with the Company has appointed the 
National General Automobile Agency 
to represent it locally in conjunction 
with William Sohmer, who has been 
representative for some time. Both of 
these offices will write automobile 
business under the new form. 

The National General Automobile 
Agency is at 16 Liberty street. George 
A. Shears is secretary; William T. Mc- 
Caffrey, assistant secretary. 





LATEST TO TAKE UP MARINE 





Automobile Insurance Co. Appoints C. 
R. Ebert Manager of This Depart- 
ment—Writing Good Business 





The Automobile Insurance Co. of 
Hartford, subsidiary of the Aetna Life, 
started writing ocean marine insurance 
Monday and has been doing an excel- 
lent business in this line all week. 
This is the latest company to take up 
marine business. C. R. Ebert has been 
appointed manager. 








First National Fire 


Insurance Company of the United States 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ROBERT J. WYNNE, President 


JOHN E. SMITH, Secretary 


Statement January 1, 1916 
CAPITAL, $912,502 
RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES, $523,785 


NET SURPLUS, $377,447 


ASSETS, $1,813,734 








1853 Sixty-Third Year 1916 


FARMERS’ 


Fire Insurance 
Company 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Assets (Dec. 31, 
errr $1,099,331.19 

Net Surplus (Dec. 
ee 496,079.49 


W. H. MILLER, President 
A. S. McCONKEY, Sec. and Treas. 








THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. wy AL eo President 
eens * HUBBARD, Vice-President 


—0 JARVIS, "Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
too WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








Nord-Deutsche 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HAMBURG, GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
STATEMENT JANUARY I, 1916 


eee $64 000403 0e-esuaes +. $2,063,315 
Liabilities ....... ee ee senses 922,699 
WUE Stadsseccsansocvanseusnns eeecesse 1,140,616 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


J. H. LENEHAN, United States Manager 
AGENTS WANTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 








The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 


Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 
for Municipal and Private Plants 


OVER _ 1500 ei ANT. IN ACTUAL 
SERVIC. 


GENERAL OFFICES a WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


AGENCIES 


5708 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
ohn Hancock Building, Boston, Maes. 
1216 Lytton Building, Chicago, Il. 
335 Wabash Building, Pittsbu Pay 

915 Postal Building, San Francisco. 
is, Central _— Beastie, woes: 

tica Fire Alarm Telegraph Co 

Utica, N. Y. 


Northern Electric Company. Limited, 
aateont, Canada. 
General Fire Appliances Co., 
ohannesburg, South Africa 
Colonial Trading Co., Ancon; 
"Canal Zone, Panama 
F. P. Danforth, 1060 Calle Rioja, 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 








(FIRE| 


German American 
Insurance Company 
New Pork 
‘STATEMENT JANUARY Bb 89t6 - 


CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


10,146.94] 


NET SURPLUS 


10.217.685 


ASSETS 


22.364,.626 











Incorporated A. D. 1822 


The North River Insurance Company 


NEW YORK 
Statement, December 31, 1914 


Capital 
$500,000.00 


Surplus to policyholders 


$1,134,980.17 


Reserve for all other liabilities 
$1,727,208.78 
Assets 
$2,862,188.95 


CRUM & FORSTER, New York General Agent 
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A Few Sidelights on 


Insurance Lawyers 


MEN WHO ACT AS COUNSEL FOR 
COMPANIES 





Most of Them Specializing for Years— 
Richards Writes Text Books— 
Their Colleges 





Of the hundred lawyers in Greater 
New York who have some fire insur- 
ance practice from the company end 
there are about a dozen who are almost 
as familiar figures on William street 
as are the underwriters themselves. A 
representative of The Eastern Under- 
writer called upon these lawyers dur- 
ing the week and talked with them 
about their most famous insurance 
cases and about the trend of insurance 
litigation. While some of the lawyers 
handle insurance cases of all kinds, 
the great bulk of them specialize in 
some division, and this article deals 
with the men whose specialty is fire 
insurance. 

Won Without a Defense 


Certain lawyers are famous on the 
Street for their work in court, others 
in their capacity as counsel. The com- 
panies declare that the best insurance 
lawyers are those who give the most 
preparation to their cases beforehand, 
and one legal firm has the reputation 
of preparing its cases so carefully that 
“the case is won before the lawyer 
sets foot in court.” The record of this 
firm bears out the assertion as it is a 
rare event for it to lose a decision. 
Recently the companies were so sure 
of winning a case that they did not 
even prepare a defense, such being the 
advice of their attorney. Counsel 
turned out to be accurate, and the com- 
panies have won so far, the case being 
before the highest court on appeal. 

In another insurance case that came 
to the attention of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter this week the lawyer op- 
posed to the insurance companies wait- 
ed until a few days before the case 
was on the calendar. He then gave 
column interviews to several daily 
newspapers. The insurance companies’ 
counsel did not propose to fight the 
case in the newspapers, but he did go 
to the bar association and the offend- 
ing attorney nearly lost his member- 
ship in the bar. Thoroughly frightened, 
he has not tried to influence public 
opinion for his clients since. 

A sidelight on the activities of the 
insurance lawyers was seen recently. 
One leading lawyer has discovered 
that an independent adjuster is ex- 
ceedingly careless in his settlements, 
paying $357 for damages to a Ford 
car, alleged loss being only $20, while 
in another case he settled a brewery 
truck loss for something like ten or 
fifteen times the actual loss. 


A Type That Bears Watching 


The sentiment of the legal fraternity 
is that the companies are having less 
patience with the crooked claimant 
than ever before, and, at the first sign 
of fraud, up goes the back of the com- 
panies and they are ready for a fight. 
The honest claimant has nothing to 
fear. 


Another type of man that the in- 


surance lawyers are watching closely 
consists of the rapidly growing collec- 
tion of legal gentlemen who welcome a 
lawsuit with both arms extended, con- 
stantly inviting the assured to start 
something in the courts, hoping that 
the threat will produce a scare that 
can be cashed. 


Dean of Insurance Bar 


The dean of the insurance bar is 
George Richards, who has been an 
active figure in insurance litigations 
for three decades. Born in Boston in 
1849 he is a graduate of Yale and 
Columbia Law School, and since 1876 
has been practicing insurance law in 
this city. During all of that time he 
has been counsel for the Home In- 
surance Co., often for the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and for 
humerous companies. He is the au- 
thor of “Richards on Insurance” and 
“Richards Cases on Insurance,” fa- 
mous text books which have been used 
at Columbia, New York Law School, 
Yale and other colleges, while they 
have also been frequently cited by the 
courts. Mr. Richards’ brotner, Dickin- 
son W. Richards, has also appeared in 
many cases. He is a graduate of Yale 
and Columbia. 


Son of a Former United States 
Manager 


One of Mr. Richards’ partners is 
Francis O. Affeld, Jr., the name of the 
firm being Richards & Affeld. Mr. Af- 
feld, who is a Cornell man, class of 
°97, is the son of the late Francis O. 
Affeld, for forty years United States 
manager of the Hamburg-Bremen. He 
started to work for the old firm of 
Richards & Heald in 1897, being ad- 
mitted to the bar a year later. Mr. 
Affeld is compiler of the indices to 
standard fire insurance policies of 
various States. 

Also a partner with Richards & 
Affeld is Frank Sowers, a graduate of 
Syracuse University and the New 
York University Law School. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1907, and in 
that year went with Richards & Heald. 
Harold E. Herrick, Yale 1912, and son 
of the president of the Niagara is also 
associated with this office. 


A Terror to Perjurers 


Since the sixties the firm that is now 
Cardoza & Nathan has been specializ- 
ing in fire insurance law, and Edgar J. 
Nathan, of this firm, is one of the 
greatest cross-examiners in the coun- 
try. When he gets through with a 
witness who is trying to lie about 
values the witness is as limp as a rag 
while across the faces of the jurors 
beam wide smiles. This firm was 
originally Morris & Billings; then Bill- 
ings & Cardoza; then Cardoza & 
Nathan. Mr. Nathan is a Columbia 
man as is Michael H. Cardoza, Jr., his 
partner. One of the early insurance 
cases for which this firm was counsel 
was the Max Hart or Abbey Press 
case, where a crooked assured went to 
the penitentiary. Cardoza & Nathan 
were also counsel in the two much 
cited explosion cases, Hustace and On- 
tario Elevator Co. 

Another famous litigation was the 
Mohlman case having to do with the 
fall of a building. Mr. Nathan also 
was counsel for the companies in the 
McLaughlin case, where a mere mat- 


ter of $70,000 was asked for a smoke 
loss in a private house. 


Mortgagee Expert 

Leo ‘Levy has had a wide experience 
in insurance company cases. He at- 
tended Columbia College and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1892. He was 
counsel in the case of Heilbrun vs. 
German-American where a principle of 
law was established with reference to 
the mortgagee clause; he represented 
the companies in the New York Frame 
& Picture Co. where a man was con- 
victed and sentenced, and in numer- 
ous other litigations. 


Held Many Public Offices 

Of the lawyers who have large in- 
surance practices William Bruce HElli- 
son has had the most extensive public 
career. He was admitted to the bar 
in Canada in 1880 and to the New 
York bar two years later. He became 
interested in public affairs soon after 
engaging in practice in New York. In 
1893 he was a member of the State 
Assembly; later he was Commissioner 
of Water, Gas & Electricity of New 
York City and has been corporation 
counsel. He is the author of a work 
on “Canadian American Fisheries.” 
Mr. Ellison is a Democrat (very much 
of one, too) in politics, a shrewd stu- 
dent of human nature, and has been 
an active figure in many insurance 
litigations. 


A Black Tom Expert 


Frederick B. Campbell, who, as one 
underwriter expressed it, “has been liv- 
ing with the Black Tom Island case 
since early in August,” is a member 
of the firm of Butler, Wyckoff & Camp- 
bell. This firm occupies a _ distin- 
guished niche in insurance annals, and 
William Allen Butler, once head of it, 
was counsel for the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters’ Commission 
which framed the standard fire policy. 
Mr. Campbell is a graduate of the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic, and spent the 
next five years in dry goods, Wall 
Street and railroads. 

‘Deciding to become a lawyer he 
attended Columbia and Harvard law 
school, working his way through, by 
the way, doing work for the leading 
newspapers of New York City. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1894. Mr. 
Campbell is one of the best-known in- 
surance counsel in the United States, 
aman with a strong personality and 
an unusually entertaining raconteur. 


Increase in Hazard Case 


Hartwell Cabell, another distinguished 
insurance lawyer, was graduated from 
Cincinnati Law School in 1886. He 
came to New York City in 1906 to make 
a specialty of insurance. He has been 
counsel for the automobile conference, 
and has been counsel for the compan- 
ies in many cases, including the Am- 
persand litigation, where the principal 
point raised was “What is meant by 
the term ‘increase in hazard’”. De- 
fendant alleged that the assured had 
been guilty of conspiracy to burn the 
property. 

Made Manager of Reinsurance Company 

Robert Van Iderstine, a well-known 
reinsurance lawyer, retired from Van 
Iderstine, Duncan & Barker this month 
in order to become manager of the 
Norwegian Globe Insurance Company, 
which will enter the country. An- 


other reinsurance man who is a law- 
yer is E. G. Snow, Jr. 


Expert on Fraud 

Robert J. Fox, counsel for the com- 
panies in the Markheim arson case, 
has made a reputation in all sorts of 
insurance cases, particularly where the 
companies have fought fraud. He is a 
graduate of the old Metropolis Law 
School, now part of New York Uni- 
versity. 

John P. Murray, of Coudert Bros., is 
another well-known insurance lawyer. 
Mr. Case and Mr. Badger 
Frederick T. Case, a graduate of 
Harvard College and Harvard law 
school, has had a wide insurance ex- 
perience, although a young man, and 
has been particularly active in auto- 

inobile cases. 

W. O. Badger, Jr., is counsel for the 
Best Company, for the Underwriters’ 
Protective Association companies, and 
has specialized in brokerage cases. He 
is a graduate of New York Law. 

There are a large number of other 
lawyers who handle insurance cases, 
but space prevents all of them being 
mentioned. 

For instance, Bowers & Sands, well- 
known general practitioners, have fire 
insurance connections, and in talking 
about distinguished counsel] it would 
not do to overlook David Rumsey, gen- 
eral counsel for the Continental group, 
one of the brainiest men in fire insur- 
ance, nor the counsel for the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, Messrs. 
Ryon (who lives in the West), and the 
Doyle brothers. 





TO EDUCATE CHILDREN 





Part of 1915 Profits of Rossia Will Be 
Expended Along Philanthropic 
Lines 





All the operations of the Rossia In- 
surance Co., Petrograd, for the year 
1915 gave a net profit of 2,307,006 
roubles. Another interesting develop- 
ment at the annual meeting of the 
shareholders, held last month, was the 
founding of a fund in the name of J. 
Outine, who has had 35 years of serv- 
ice on the Company’s board. The fund 
will buy for a nominal value of 12,000 
roubles of bonds of the 5% per cent. 
short-term state war loan of 1916, from 
the revenue of which ‘there shall be 
(at the choice of Mr. Outine) be given 
assistance to the more needy of the 
employes of the Company for the edu- 
cation of children, and a part of the 
Company’s profits will be given to em- 
ployes as supplemen‘ary remuneration. 

In 1915 the fire insurance business 
of the Rossia collected premiums as 
follows: 

On its own policies Rbs. 14,509,361, 
and on re-insurances accepted from 
Russian companies Rbs. 1,773,926, and 
from foreign companies Rbs. 14,889,- 
442. The aggregate of premiums col- 
lected in this branch came to Rbs. 31,- 
172,730, from which amount there was 
paid for re-insurances ceded to Rus- 
sian companies a sum of Rbs. 3,098,- 
946 and to foreign ones Rbs. 12,067,747, 
of which, on Russian business Rbs. 3,- 
972,717 and on foreign business Rbs. 
8,095,029. The losses paid in the past 
year were Rbs. 19,715,878, and Rbs. 9,- 
600,000 were carried to reserves, 





United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 





INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 





STRENGTH 





HENRY J. HOUGE . B. M. CULVER 
Assistant Secretaries 


Works in Harmony 








A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy 
with American Agency Principles and Practices 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Manager 
Hartford, Conn. 
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EFFICIENCY IN A FIRE INSURANCE OFFICE 


By WILLIAM G. ARMSTRONG 
Secretary of the National Union Fire Insurance Company 


This paper was read before the National Union’s Round Table Club 








(Continued from last week) 

A man to be efficient in business 
must be thorough, keenly intelligent, 
energetic, reasonably ambitious, and 
above all loyal to the interests he 
serves. Thoroughness is by no means 
the least important. Work haphazardly 


or incorrectly done is worse than a 
duty unperformed at all. A lack of 
thoroughness indicates insufficient 


thought, indifferent analysis, poor con- 
centration. Think how much easier it 
is to do a thing properly the first time; 
if, on rare occasions, not the first, ac- 
complish it without fail through the 
second effort, for a third trial is abso- 
lutely inexcusable. 
Each Unit Must Be Proficient 

Let not a single employe, no matter 
how relatively unimportant he may re- 
gard his particular duties, infer that 
his work should not be accurately and 
well done. You may consider each 
employe, for purposes of illustration, 
as a unit in an organization. Upon the 
efficiency of each unit depends the 
efficiency, ana consequently the profi- 
ciency, of the whole plant, and upon 
this results are obtained. A chain is 
ne stronger than its weakest link. 
Therefore, the employe whose work 
is poor or of a mediocre character, has 
the same effect upon the general and 
final results of the work of the whole 
office force as a foreign object would 
have upon a highly sensitive piece of 
machinery, and when you go further 
ard consider the effect of a group of 
inefficient units, the injury to the whole 
machine increases in a ratio of direct 
proportion. If you have a hundred em: 
ployes and twenty-five are inefficient, 
your general efficiency is on a seventy- 
five per cent. basis. Why shouldn’t 
every concern be on a hundred per cent. 
efficiency ‘basis? Remember that little 
things count tremendously in final re- 
sults. The carburetor in an automobile 
is a smal] device, but if the work which 
constitutes its function is arrested or 
impaired, the whole machinery of the 
car is of no avail. To do well each 
litle thing—to master every detail, no 
matter how small or seemingly trivial, 
is an art, and moreover, it’s a stepping- 
stone to higher things and offers the 
assurance that those higher responsi- 
bilities will be equally well performed. 

Intelligence 

The second quality referred to is 
intelligence. I believe that average 
intelligence, coupled with thorough- 
ness, energy, loyalty, good character 
and right intent, will pass brilliancy 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred. 
Intelligence is simply common sense, 
and common sense has moved the 
world since time began. Common 
sense is the net result of careful and 
thorough analysis, which is achieved 
by concentration. It has more to do, in 
my opinion, with the vicissitudes of 
fortune than any other contributing 
circumstance or condition. The man 
who does not apply common sense to 


everything he does is inefficient in 
whole or in part, and the man who will 
not apply it but who allows everything 
to take the tenor of its way along the 
lines of least resistance is a constant 
menace to himself and to the welfare 
of the company which he thinks he 
serves. 


Energy 

Energy is another important factor 
mentioned as a requisite for efficiency. 
Energy does not necessarily imply 
haste—in fact, as we all know, haste 
frequently makes waste. However, the 
employe who can perform a task well 
in one hour is twice as valuable as the 
one who does it perhaps equally well 
but requires two hours. The difference 
in time is represented by a difference 
in the degree of intelligence and appli- 
cation of the two men. But if one 
man’s mind is partially engrossed with 
other matters, while the other fellow 
gives his entire thought to the issue at 
hand, the first is impeding his own 
progress and that of the company while 
the second is assisting the company 
from the standpoint of efficiency, and 
consequently furthering his own ends. 
The energy of each unit speeds up the 
whole machinery and the plant receives 
@ momentum which re-acts to the bene- 
fit of all contributing causes. I believe 
that each one of us can, if we will to 
de so, put more energy into our work. 
Certainly, none of us will venture the 
assertion that we are already one hun- 
dred per cent. efficient in energy. Ad- 
mitting, then, that we are not on a per- 
fect score basis, why not increase the 
percentage on the proposition that it 
will help the company and that more 
proficient, energetic service will inure, 
in time, to the benefit of those instru- 
mental in achieving better results? 

Enthusiasm plays an important role 
in the regulation of energy. The man 
who is enthusiastic is almost invariably 
energetic. I believe we all realize that 
our best work is accomplished during 
those periods when our interest and 
our enthusiasm are at high tide. It’s 
the “punch” that counts and that’s 
only a matter of mental muscle with an 
injection of “pep.” Make your dreams 
come true, we welcome the birth of 
new ideas. 

Ambition 

Another quality referred to as hav- 
ing an important place in efficiency is 
ambition. I have read that high ambi- 
tion has resulted in the downfall of 
scores of the world’s great men but the 
ambition to which I refer is not the 
vaulting kind but rather that which is 
confined to reasonable bounds. The 
man who is sufficient unto himself is a 
drug on the community. Progress is 
the constant object of all mankind—it 
is and must be paramount in the whole 
scheme of life. There is no pleasure— 
no sense of satisfaction in conditions 
of any kind which are stationary. 

(To be continued) 
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PROMINENT MEN TO SPEAK 





Three Commissioners and Five Com- 
pany Executives To Be Present 
at Insurance Society Dinner 





The annual dinner meeting of the 
Insurance Society of New York will be 
held next Tuesday at the Hotel Astor. 
Among the prominent men who have 
accepted invitations to be presen* at 
the speakers’ table are C. J. Doyle, 
associate general counsel of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters; 
Jesse §. Phillips, superintendent of in- 
surance of New York; George M. La 
Monte, commissioner of banking and 
insurance of New Jersey; Burton Mans- 
fieid, insurance commissioner of Con- 
necticut; Frank Hasbrouck, former su- 
perintendent of insurance of New York; 
Clarence A. Ludlum, vice-president of 
the Home; E. G. Richards, United 
States manager of the North British & 
Mercantile; Charles L. Case, United 
States manager of the London Assur- 
ance; David Rumsey, general counsel 
of the Continental, and Charles J. Hol- 
man, assistant United States manager 
of the Commercial Union and former 
president of the Society. James Mar- 
shall will preside as toastmaster and 
it will be the first time that he has 
addressed the Society as its president. 

co co * 


Big Agents Not Interested 

‘Warren E. Day, of Syracuse, speak- 
ing to The Eastern Underwriter on 
agents’ associations this week, said 
that the really big local agents did no, 
take an active interest in these orga- 
nizations first because they were too 
busy and second because they objected 
to having some small agent from a 
small town get up in a convention and 
either seek to tell the big agent how 
to conduct his business or to urge some 
action that will favor the little agent 
ard work a hardship on the big pro- 
ducer. 

ok * ok 


Masons Have Insurance Night 

The LaFayette Lodge (Hartford) A. 
F. and A. M. has set aside October 24 
as “Insurance Nigh*.” The officers who 
will preside will all be insurance men 
drawn from fire, life and casualty 
circles. They include John M. Parker, 
Jr., Isiaha Parker, Jr., Samuel H. 
Berry, John B. Knox, Edwin C. Bowen, 
Arthur G. Hinlkey, George C. Hadlock, 
Thos. W. Morgan, Geo. §S. Penfield, 
Chas. 8. Robbins, Samuel G. Hunting- 
ton, Edw. Beardsley. On this night 
Walter Collyer Faxon, vice-president of 
the Aetna, is to be raised to the order 
of Master Mason. 








SETTLE PHOENIX (N. Y.) LOSSES 





Insurance 50 Per Cent of Value—Cities 
Up-State Raising Relief Funds 
for Stricken City 





Approximately all of the losses at 
Phoenix, N. Y., where there was a 
conflagration, have been settled. The 
insurance ran around 50 per cent. of 
the value. There is considerable sutf- 
fering in the village, because of the 
fact that people were underinsured. 
The Syracuse General Relief Commi+- 
tee raised more than $2,200 Saturday 
through a tag day, and $5,000 more 
will be raised by F. V. Bruns and 
others through personal solicitation. 
Twenty-five central New York towns 
are putting on tag days. 

ok ak of 


Attend Real Estate Convention 

There will be fire insurance agents 
from all parts of New York State at 
Long Beach this week. The occasion 
is the annual convention of the Real 
Estate Association of the State of New 
York on Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day. An official of this organization 
stated to The Eastern Underwriter 
that men interested in both real es‘ate 
and insurance probably comprised at 
least sixty per cent. of its member- 
ship. 

LJ * ~ 
Getting Close to the Agent 

Commissioner Harper, of Colorado, 
has sent a special examiner to the 
leading agents of the State, the object 
being t6 make an examination of the 
agency and to correct infractions of 
the resident agency law. “In this 
way,” says the Commissioner, “the De- 
partment and the agency force have 
gotten closer together and thereby a 
far better understanding had, all of 
which can but mean grea. good to the 
work.” 

ok a * 
To Recover Glass Loss 

The legal departments of several 
casualty companies are preparing to in- 
stitute subrogation proceedings against 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. to re- 
cover the money paid by them as a 
result of the Black Tom Island ex- 
plosion. 

* * * 

Driving a fire wagon a quarter mile, 
stopping, connecting with a hydrant, 
laying 150 feet of hose and connecting 
a nozzle to it, all in 43 seconds, is quite 
an achievement for any fire depart- 
ment. The Libery Hose Company, of 
Keyport, N. J., made this record re- 
cently when they won the State cham- 
pionship, competing against many other 
companies from various parts of New 
Jersey. 
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Casualty and Surety own 





To Facilitate Work 
On New Jersey Claims 


WILL CO-OPERATE WITH STATE 
DEPARTMENT 








Casualty Men Confer With Labor Com- 
missioner—Inspector to Help— 
New Blank System 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 

Trenton, Oct. 18.—A more satisfac- 
tory method of handling workmen’s 
compensation claims is expected to re- 
sult from the conference here between 
representatives of the casualty com- 
panies and Commissioner of Labor 
Bryant. Hereafter, when any difficulty 
arises in the settlement of a claim, the 
casualty company can call upon the 
labor department’s recently appointed 
assistants in the bureau of workmen’s 
compensation for help. These officials 
are George J. Jeagers and Harry J. 
Goas, both of Essex county, formerly 
tenement house inspectors and tran- 
ferred to this work, pending the hold- 
ing of a civil service examination. 
They are traveling around the State 
and are to be found at certain points 
on certain dates, where the agents of 
the different companies can _ locate 
them. The law requires that in all 
cuses arising the bureau’s representa- 
tives must approve of settlements be- 
fore they can be consummated. 

The question of simplifying the ac- 
cident blank system was also taken up 
at the conference. At present employ- 
ers are required to fill out three blanks, 
one to the insurance company, the sec- 
ond to the compensation bureau of the 
labor department, and a third to the 
same department for statistical pur- 
poses. It is hoped to reduce this num- 
ber to one by a rearrangement of the 
system, and a committee of five repre- 
sentatives of the insurance cOmpanies 
to be named by them, is to be appoint- 
ed to take up the matter with the labor 
department. 





COMMISSIONERS MEET TUESDAY 


To Make Uniform Requirements for 
Compensation Statistics—Chair- 
man Hardison Gives Reasons 





There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Workmen's Compensation 
Insurance of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners on Tues- 
day, October 24, at 10 A. M., at Hotel 
Astor, New York, for the purpose of 
formulating requirements for statistics 
tc be furnished to State departments 
by the insurance companies doing a 
compensation business. 

Where the States make different de- 
mands for returns to be furnished at 
varying dates, the labor and expense 
to the companies is very great. 

Commissioner Frank H. Hardison, of 
Massachusetts, chairman of the com- 
mittee, says that uniformity, more- 
over, is desirable for many other 
reasons not necessary to specify. 


CASUALTY ACTUARIES MEET 


Several Prominent Speakers Will Be 
Heard at Annual Meeting Here 
October 27-28 


The Casualty Actuarial and Statis- 
tical Society will hold its third annual 
meeting at the Hotel Astor, October 27 
and 28. Addresses on workmen’s com- 
pensation risks will be given by E. 
H. Downey, special deputy of the Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Department and A. 
H. Mowbray, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Employees Association. Arne 
Fisher will have a paper on the ap- 
plication of Baye’s Theorem to the 
problem of experience rating; S._H. 
Wolfe will speak on a new method of 
gmortizing bonds; L. 1. Dublin, of the 
Metropolitan Life will discuss fatal in- 
dustrial accidents and Buckner Speed, 
statistician for the Western Electric 
Co., is to present a paper on the appli- 
cation of the normal probability curve. 
There will also be an informal discus- 
sion on compulsory health insurance. 

The Society now has about 160 mem. 
bers and each year since its organiza- 
tion in 1914, it has undertaken broader 
and more important activities. There 
will be considered at the meeting a 
plan for increasing tne scope of the 
national census to include gathering 
statistics concerning insurance. This 
matter will be taken up with the cen- 
sus bureau at Washington. 

The election of officers and two mem- 
bers of the Council will cake place at 
this meeting. The present officers are 
Dr. I. M. Rubinow, president; Albert H. 
Mowbray, Benedict D. Flvnn, vice-presi- 
dents; Claude E. Scattergood, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and Richard Fondiller, 
editor-librarian. 





UNION CASUALTY | REDUCTION 

By action of the stockholders the 
capital of the Union Casualty of Phila- 
delphia, two of the officers of which 
were indicted charged with making 
false entries in the Company’s records, 
has been reduced to $100,000. This was 
Cone with the approval of the insur- 
ar.ce department. 





W. G. COWLES’ ADDRESS 

Walter G. Cowles, vice-president of 
the Travelers, addressed the Insurance 
Society of New York on Tuesday on the 
New York standard compensation pol- 
icy. This was the first of the Insur- 
ance Society’s casualty lectures for 
this season. 
GRAHAM ADDRESSES BAREBONES 

William J. Graham, superintendent 
of the group insurance department of 
the Kquitable, was the speaker at the 
meeting and dinner of the Barebones 
Alumni Association on Tuesday. He 
spoke on group life insurance. 





Frederick L. Hoffman. statistician for 
The Prudential, deliv ered two addresses 
before the Fifth Annual Safety Con- 
gress at Detroit which is meeting to- 
day. Both were on accidents and their 
prevention. 
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Examining Workmen 


Before Hiring Them 


DIAGNOSIS OF A PHYSICIAN IN 
NEW YORK CITY 








What Such Preventive Measures Did 
in East River Tunnel 
Contract 





By Dr. John J. Cotter. 

While medical director in charge of 
the East River tunnel contract from 
October 1, 1914, to August 1, 1916, I 
had the opportunity of putting into 
practice such principles of accident 
prevention and medical control of in- 
jured men as in my judgment seemed 
proper. 

The contract included, in Manhat- 
tan, the construction of four tunnels, 
two in solid rock and two under com- 
pressed air, with their approaches. 

At my suggestion it was made a com- 
pany rule that all employes should be 
examined physically before being al- 
lowed to work. This rule covered all 
classes of workers, not only com- 
pressed air workers but engineers, 
electricians, carpenters, riggers, drill- 
runners, signalmen, etc., as well. 


Discharged for Carelessness 

Old established and dangerous cus- 
toms, such as swinging in mid-air on 
any form of tackle found no place for 
demonstration, and the discovery of 
an unturned nail left by a carpenter 
was equivalent to his discharge. 

In the early months of the work, 
such principles of prevention were put 
in practice, not without persistence 
and difficulty, but later as the men 
realized that their co-operation with 
the medical department meant greater 
freedom from accident the rules were 
almost invariably observed. 

Physical examinations were thor- 
cughly made, and only sound men were 
allowed to go to work, so that in the 
event of accident no complicating or 
added claim, due to a physical defect 
incurred at some previous time could 
be properly presented to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission. 

The following tables represent the 


character of the work accomplished 
during the first 18 months: 
Physical Examination of Employes on 


the East River Tunnels and 
Approaches—Manhattan 


from 
November 1, 1914 to May 1, 1916 


Enagines Rejected 
To work in compressed air. 920 240 


For other kinds of work...... ‘4, 178 711 
5,098 951 
Men Were Rejected for the Following Reasons 
Orgnatc heett GeeGiiie.ccescsaccesnesscted 278 
ee re Sens 154 
Defective vision (6 glass eyeS)........+++. 76 
DIONE g.500 034660spsnnesetesasasvwesboanes 51 
RCOOOORNNOR i iins'nduiihn0450056000608nnn 48 
CeORse BUOUGING sdk saccnvcctesscasecousads 19 
Pulmonary tuberculosis ..........ceesceseees 11 
OREREES oséveocssosceccsnerqnpanevtgesenanatin 4 


Poor Types—Undersized, lacking in robust- 
ness, careless, clumsy deformities of vari- 
ous kinds, anaemia, “blocked” ears, etc. 310 


TOON vicnovssasdvacctacseneeootencetian coccee Bl 
Accident Statistics 


from 
November 1, 1914 t to May be 1916 


Number of employes ........+.++. 
Number of accidents reported _ 


the claim department........... 634 124% 
Number of accidents (trivial) not 
reported to commission......... 461 9% 
Number reported to workmen’s 
compensation commission ...... 173 34% 
Awards given in CaseS.......seses 34 1 3-5% 
Physical Examination of Employes 
Examined Rejected 
To work in compressed air to 
Ae eee 920 
For other kinds of work..... 4,178 a 
5,098 951 
May, 1916 
Ot OEM verchdcakeedaneacepheenie 302 2. 
fk. eee re 289 12 
5,689 983 
June, 1916 
PP DEP ds ‘esevaccadeusauoevesse 203 14 
Dor Gther WOFKeccccscesccccces 199 4 
091 1,001 
July, 1916 
. gf fee 944seanebousessess 180 14 
For other work.........ssseees 164 
6,435 1,020 
Causes of Rejection 
May June July Totals 
Heart disease ........... 6 2 10 18 
Hernia (rupture) ........ 4 2 4 0 
Defective vision ........ 6 2 2 10 
SEE Ronssitusscares 1 1 2 
BUENEEE pax ccexsetves 1 ° 1 2 
og ee ae 16 6 5 27 
@ 
In 21 (Months—Men examined..........0+ - 6,435 
rejected ...csscceseses 1,020 


(To be continued) 
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Travelers Insurance 
Company Advances Many 


Careers of William BroSmith, Allen R. Goodale, Jesse W. Randall, 
Edward B. Goodrich, Everett S. Fallow and John H. White. 
Hartford Institution’s Promotions For Merit 


The Eastern Underwriter prints on 
this page six photographs of men at 
the home office, who were promoted 
last week by the Company. A picture 
of Lewis M. Robotham, who was 
elected assistant secretary in the life 
department, will be printed by The 
Eastern Underwriter next week in its 
life insurance section. 




















WILLIAM BROSMITH 


William BroSmith, who was elected 
a director, is the efficient and unusu 
ally able general counsel of the Com- 
pany, a recognized authority on all 
insurance affairs. He has been presi- 
dent of the International Association 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
and of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Counsel. Born in New York he 
got most of his education at nigh* 
schools, for he started to work when 
a boy in short trousers. In 187@ he 





JESSE W. RANDALL 





EDWARD B. GOODRICH 


was admitted to the bar in New York. 
He became attorney for ‘he Travelers 
in 1895, and has been active in Hart- 
ford’s civic and philanthropic affairs. 

Allen R. Goodale, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the auto- 
mobile division, has been fulfilling the 
duties of that office for some time. 
He is a graduate of the Connecticut 
Literary Institute, and of Trinity Col- 
lege. ‘He entered the Travelers via 
the accident actuarial department and 
later was transferred to Sylvester C. 
Dunham’s office. In 1909 he entered 
the liability underwriting department. 





JOHN H. WHITE 


Jesse W. Randall, elected assis‘ant 
secretary in the compensation and 
liability department, began as a clerk, 
and became successively chief clerk of 
the liability department, special agent 
of the indemnity departmen*, special 
agent for liability department, liability 
manager at Worcester, assistant man- 
ager at Boston and then a special 
agent. 











ALLEN R. GOODALE 


Edward B. Goodrich, assistant secre- 
tary in compensation and liability de- 
partment, was graduated from Trinity 
in 1898 and entered the Travelers in 
1907. He was made a special agent in 
the liability department, became man- 
ager first at Washington and then at 
Denver. He was transferred to the 
home office as liability underwriter in 
1911, and has given a great deal of 
attention to handling coai mine risks. 

Everett S. Fallow, who was appointed 
assistant actuary in the casualty actu- 
arial department, was born in East 





EVERETT S. FALLOW 


Hartford in 1885, and was graduated 
from Hartford High School and Trinity 
College. 

John Holbrook White, appointed su- 
perintendent of the rating division, has 
practically built up his division out of 
nothing by his efforts. He is a gradu- 
ate of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and spent some time with 
motor car concerns before joining the 
Travelers. He was in the liability 
claim department in New York during 
the summer of 1912. Then he was 
transferred to Hartford. 








FORM TRAVELERS CLUB 





Employes of Four Offices in New York 
and Brooklyn Organize With 
Broad Plans 





The “Travelers Club,” composed of 
employes in the‘four offices of the 
Travelers in New York ond Brooklyn, 
has been formed with EH. J. Donnelly, 
manager of the boiler insurance depart- 
ment, at the 76 William Street office, 
as president. The other officers are: 
A ‘E. Lucy, chief underwriter at the 
42nd Street office, vice-president; F. G. 
Duernberger, cashier at the Brooklyn 
office, financial secretary; C. E. Lud- 
luw, recording secretary; and W. C. 
Acken, cashier at the William Street 
office, treasurer. 

The objects of the new club, which 
will confine its membership to the male 
employes of the New York and Brook- 
lyn offices of the Company, are to be 
mainly social and educational. One of 
the plans of the club is to introduce a 
savings fund which may develop into a 
co-operative store or co-operative buy- 
ing for the benefit of its members. 
President Donnelly believes that there 
will be much mutual benefit and better 
co-operative effort from the business 
standpoint ifthe men and their families 
become better acquainted and the so- 
cial plans of the new club are intended 
to be a strong feature. Plans for the 
educational part of the club’s activity 
have not been completed, but it is to 
have prominent speakers in different 
lines of the business address the mem- 
bers. More than one hundred attended 
the organization meeting and between 
five and six hundred have signified 
their intention of joining. 





The Travelers Insurance Co. has just 
brought out two new books, “Safety in 
Building Construction” and “Coa] ‘Min- 
ing Hazards.” Both are profusely il- 
lustrated and are valuable additions to 
the Travelers technical library. 





Frank R. Aiken, burglary manager of 
the New York office of the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity, returned this 
week from a week’s stay in Chicago. 


BRAINERD FUNERAL 





Mayor and Other Public Men Attend 
Funeral Services for Insurance 
Official 


The active pallbearers at the funeral 
of Lyman B. Brainerd, president of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Company, who died last 
week, were William R. C. Corson, as- 


sistant secretary; Louis F. Middle- 
brook, assistant secretary; Frank M. 
Fitch, auditor; Sherwood FE. Jeter, 


chief engineer; E. Sidney Berry, coun- 
sel; Halsey Stevens, Charles E. Ripley, 
and F. H. Williams, Jr., of the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler Inspection and In- 
surance Company, and C. C. Gardiner, 
manager of the New York department. 

Mayor Frank A. Hagarty, President 
Charles Welles Gross and associates of 
Mr. Brainerd on the park board, Rev. 
Dr. William Douglas Mackenzie, presi- 
dent of the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, and many others prominent in the 
business and civic life of Hartford were‘ 
present. William M. Francis of A*‘- 
lanta, Ga., manager of the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Company for the southern district, also 
attended. 

In his early career Mr. Brainerd was 
a fire insurance man. Through friend- 
ship with J. M. Allen, then president 
of the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 
tion and Insurance Company, he be- 
came connected with the company, 
which he served until his death. He 
entered the employ of the company 
as assistant cashier in 1894, was made 
treasurer in 1899 and elected a director 
in 1908. Upon the death of President 
Allen in 1904, Mr. Brainerd was chosen 
president of the company. He held 
the office from July 12, 1904, until his 
death. ‘ 





The Illinois Life has just brought out 
a new rate book containing many 
changes from the old edition. Premium 
1ates and values begin as of age 17. 





Ralph Mungle, of Delhi, N. Y., has 
sold his insurance business to Amos 
Allison. 
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Banks Spend $4,000,000 


A Year For Insurance 





BLANKET BOND SITUATION NOW 
SATISFACTORY 





Interesting Statements Made Regard- 
ing Adjustment of Bank Claims— 
Praise for Companies 





In its report to the American Bank- 
ers’ Association’s recent convention 
the Insurance committee of that organ- 
ization stated that the banks of the 
country spent annually more than $4,- 
000,000 for various forms of insurance 
protection “the validity of which is the 
most serious import to them, and your 
committee cannot too strongly empha- 
size the needs for continuous and ex- 
pert attention to the subject by this 
association.” The association is pay- 
ing for its own supervision of insurance 
matters twenty-five cents a member. 
Some other points made by the Insur- 
ance Committee follow: 


Bankers’ Blanket Bond 


There has been a great demand from 
many of the banks of this country for 


a form of insurance covering fidelity © 


and burglary as well as forgery, sneak- 
theft, misplacement or destruction of 
money or securities and other losses 
not heretofore included in the insur- 
ance forms offered by American in- 
surance companies. 

Certain underwriters, representing 
Lloyd’s groups, of London, England, 
have, for a number of years, offered 
American banks a blanket bond, under- 
taking to cover losses due to dishon- 
esty of officers and employes, burglary, 
hold-up and other losses referred to 
above. In an effort to meet this de- 
mand we conferred early last year with 
various insurance companies, looking 
toward some arrangement whereby the 
American companies could meet the 
Lloyd’s competition under a form of 
bankers’ blanket bond, that would meet 
the approval of this committee, retain 
in this country large sums of insurance 
premiums that are now going abroad 
and eliminate possible litigations in 
the collection of claims, which might 
arise by reason of the fact that Lloyd’s 
underwriters are not licensed to trans- 
act business in the United States. 
During a period of twelve months four 
forms of blanket bonds were compiled 
by insurance companies and submitted 
for approval of your committee, each 
form being an improvement over the 
former, but none of them coming up to 
our requirements. 

“We are happy to report to you, 
however, that within a few days after 
the May council meeting, one of the 
leading insurance companies of New 
York made further concessions.” 

In purchasing this policy, continues 
the committee, the banks are cau- 
tioned to see that they are furnished 
with the form bearing the printed ap- 
proval of this committee under date 
of June 8,. 1916. The introduction of 
this blanket form of insurance by 
American insurance companies marks 
an epoch in insurance underwriting, 
but your committee is of the opinion 
‘that continued co-operation with the in- 
surance companies will make available 
to a larger number of banks this at- 
tractive form of insurance. 


Adjustment of Claims 

The committee has found a wide field 
for service in assisting in the adjust- 
ment of claims of the banks against 
various insurance companies. Through 
‘the co-operation of the protective de- 
partment of the association it is furn- 
ished with a prompt report of all burg- 
lary, robberies and hold-up attacks 
made against member banks, which re- 
ports are immediately followed up by 
correspondence directly with the bank. 
Last year the Association investigated 
seventy-one cases involving total 
claims of $107,276.11. Of this amount 
‘$43,272.02 was not collectible under the 
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terms of the policies carried. “In the 
majority of cases, settlement is satis 
factorily made by the insurance com- 
panies within the terms of the insurance 
contract in force at the time of the 
loss, and in such cases your committee 
can only obtain and preserve a record 
which becomes invaluable both as to 
determining the losses of member 
banks and more particularly for the 
information and guidance of your com- 
mittee in eliminating dangerous re- 
strictions from insurance contracts,” 
the report says. “In such cases, how- 
ever, where appeal is made by the 
banks to this committee for aid we 
have been able to exercise a most satis- 
factory influence for better and more 
liberal settlements in spite of the fail- 
ure of the claimant bank to have se- 
cured the best available form of insur- 
ance. 
Publicity 
“Your committee has not only under- 


taken the compilation of improved 
forms of burglary policy, fidelity bonds 
and blanket bonds and the investiga- 
tion of burglary and robbery claims but 
has further taken every means possi- 
ble to bring the service of this com- 
mittee to the attention of the member 
banks,” the report says. “The col- 
umns of the Journal of the association 
have been used, many copies of our 
annual reports have been distributed, 
25,000 copies of the warning cards 
have been gotten out with the assist- 
ance of the State associations and in- 
terested banks, and the correspondence 
of your committee has grown to ap- 
proximately 3,000 letters in the last 
twelve months. Requests for infor- 
mation, opinions and other character 
of insurance service are being continu- 
ally received in increasing numbers 
and our replies are bringing the most 
satisfactory and complimentary ac- 
knowledgments.” 
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BRINGS OUT NEW POLICIES 


Standard Accident Contracts for Me- 
dium and Hazardous Risks—New 
Conditions in the Forms 





The Standard Accident of Detroit has 
prepared an entire new line of con- 
tracts to replace the forms heretofore 
used. They are called the “Sterling” 
accident and disability policies and 
are designed to be sold to medium, 
extra medium, hazardous and extra 
hazardous risks and to women. The 
“Sterling” disability contract is the 
first disability contract issued to 
women by this Company except in the 
special case of teachers for which class 
the Company has a special contract. 


The accident feature of the “Sterl- 
ing” policies exceeds in value those of 
the ordinary policy. Total disability is 
paid for life instead of 104 weeks as 
formerly. A double benefit clause, pro- 
viding for double benefit for injuries 
sustained on passenger elevators, pub- 
lic conveyances or burning buildings, 
is added. The double benefit formerly 
provided in the ordinary contract re- 
quired the wrecking of the convey- 
ance. 

A hospital clause, providing for the 
payment of expense for a sum not to 
exceed one half the single weekly in- 
demnity for ten weeks has been added. 
The policy also contains the usual 
benefit for loss of life, limb or sight; 
payment for surgical operations, pay- 
ment of the doctor bill where there is 
no disability, accumulation at the rate 
of 5 per cent. annually, Gertificate of 
identification and wherever possible 
beneficiary benefits. 

‘Where the “Sterling” policy is issued 
to women, the usual rule is that only 
employed women should be considered 
and the amount of insurance shall 
never exceed $3,000 principal sum and 
$15 weekly indemnity. 

In the “Sterling” disability policy, in 
addition to the accident benefits just 
mentioned, provision is made for the 
payment of weekly indemnity for sick- 
ness from all diseases; full payment 
being made when patient is confined to 
the house and one half benefit payable 
when not confined, limit of indemnity, 
52 weeks. In the disability policy the 
hospital benefit extends to sickness as 
well as accident cases. The premiums 
for the “Sterling” policies are slightly 
higher than those charged for the ordi- 
nary contracts. 





SEASON’S CASUALTY LECTURES 





Interesting Program Arranged for 
Insurance Society With Prominent 
Authorities as Speakers 





Charles H. Holland, vice-president 
and chairman of the Casualty Insur- 
ance Lecture Committee of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York, announces 
the following program of lectures for 
the season (these lectures will be held 
in the New York board room, at 5:15 
P. M., on the dates given): 

October 17, “The New York Standard 
Compensation Policy,” by Walter G. 
Cowles, vice-president Travelers In- 
surance Company. 

November 21, “Dubious Elements in 
Social Insurance and the Social Insur- 
ance Movement,” by P. Tecumseh 
Sherman, counselor-at-law and ex-Com- 
missioner of Labor, State of New York. 

December 19, “Workmen’s Compen- 
sation,” by Edson S. Lott, president 
United States Casualty Company. 

January 16, “Some Problems Sur- 
rounding Accident and Health Insur- 
ance,” by John T. Stone, president 
Maryland Casualty Company. 

February 20, “State Insurance,” by 
Wm. H. Hotchkiss, counselor-at-law 
and ex-Superintendent of Insurance, 
State of New York. 

March 20, “The Evolution of Bmploy- 
ers’ Liability Insurance,” by Edmund 
Dwight, resident manager Employers 
Liability Assurance Corporation. 
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The Columbian National Life Insurance Company Pan-American Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


New Orleans, Louisiana 





: Cc. H. ELLIS E. G. SIMMONS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President President Vice-Pres. and Genl. Mgr. 
OUR RECORD 
The Agents’ Winning Combination Insurance in force ............ (over) $40,000,000.00 
LIFE—ACCIDENT AND HEALTH—INSURANCE Total Resources ...........++- (over) 5,250,000.00 
‘ . Se The recent merger of the Meridian Life with the Pan-American Life has opened up several 
Covering Permanent and Total Disability, rich and important territories in the South and North Central section, which will be 
and Weekly Indemnity for loss of time assigned to Managers capable of handling and inspiring an agency organization of high- 


grade men. A rare opportunity to ambitious men to establish themselves in an inde- 
pendent and permanently profitable business. 





The Policyholders’ Winning Combination 





Guaranteed Cost and Good Service Address E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 
FOR AGENCIES AND SPECIMEN POLICIES, ADDRESS THE COMPANY NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 











Minneapolis Fire & Marine 
Insurance Co. 












Capacity For Local Agents 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 


beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. of Minneapolis CAPITAL SURPLUS 
Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders ASSETS - . $784,979.27 

and 10% commission to brokers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special LIABILITIES - - 538,843.30 

Surplus Line Department. Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. NET SURPLUS - 246,135.97 





$172,981 
$200,570 


MARSH & MCLENNAN ee 










Insurance Exchange, Chicago Ip Assets In Reserve 
; i. oi ra 1913 - $88,052 $61,854 $228,203 
Hew TORE ow: btiuta * INNEAPOLIS 1914- 98,979 67,229 $241,422 
at 6 nahin” = iste 1915 - 109,855 83,163 





THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 





















F H. HAW LEY, Pres. ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


uum (ppc Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company GERMANIA 
eg Net Surplus Over $1,351,482.71 FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AN AGENTS COMPANY NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 18s9 


























E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1916 

PHILADELPHIA Cash Capital ..... $1,000,000.00 

GENERAL AGENT Es dak oh $8,029,651.84 

Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York Liabilities ........ $3,920,295.68 

- Net Surplus ...... $3,109,356.16 

_ Sup id eee $4,109,356.16 
Rossia Insurance Company || 4#- KRAMER || "teu sac 

HARTFORD, CONN. eigen HEAD OFFICE: 

FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES Cor. William and Cedar Streets 

REINSURAN CE 105 William Street, New York City . ‘ 
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San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


Over $147,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


Liverpool 

am London 
am Globe 
Insurance Zo,’ 


CIMICED 













HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

G. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Assoc. Deputy Mer. 
: J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
U. $. Gash Assets, Dec. 31, 1914 $14,814,383,94 T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 
Surplus, - - - = 4,641,887.19 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871  3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 


Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire,1904  1,051,543.00 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 





